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CHRISTENDOM 


Three letters received by The Upper Room from prisons, located in the East, West, and 
South, show the power of the Christian gospel, as carried by this devotional booklet, to 
reach men and women even behind prison bars. 


IN SING SING PRISON— 


“The Upper Room is well received and read. No one can ever estimate the fruit from 
the seed sown. If doing so much good here, how much more good can be done in the 
churches that would use them to the utmost of their ability? | think it behooves every 
pastor to literally push their distribution.” 


Luther J. Hannum, Jr., Protestant Chaplain, 
Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y. 


IN SAN QUENTIN PRISON— 


“Il cannot begin to tell you how much this devotional booklet means to us. A large 
number of inmates use it to guide them in their daily Bible reading and study. Some of 
the inmates come to us and ask for the new booklet before the previous one has expired.” 


Alfred C. Schmitt, Director, Library and Religious Dept., 
California State Prison, San Quentin, Calif. 


IN VIRGINIA INSTITUTIONS— 


“We have found The Upper Room to be the most useful piece of devotional literature 
which we have been able to place in the hands of the people in our institutions. We are 
using it in three tubercular sanatoriums, in the Women’s Industrial Farm (prison), the 
hospitals of the Penitentiary and the State Farm, and in four of our juvenile institutions 
(industrial schools). | have on my desk now twenty-eight letters from girls at one of 
our industrial schools expressing their appreciation for The Upper Room and what it has 
meant to them.”’ 


Henry Lee Robison, Jr., Director, Religious Work in State Institutions, 
Richmond, Va. 


Have YOU made contact with this widely used source of inspiration and spiritual power? 
Do the people of your church read it and use it? 


April, May, June issue of The Upper Room is now ready for distribution. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, postpaid, with privilege of returning at our ex- 
pense any unsold copies. Yearly subscription, 30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 
THE UPPER ROOM 


307 American Trust Building 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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WALTER MarsHALL Horton, pro- 
fessor of theology in Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, has acquired a repu- 


WALTER MarsHALL HorTON 


tation for basing his writings on direct 
field study and observation. He spent 
several months in England in 1935 study- 
ing the theological situation in that coun- 
try and gathering material for his notable 
book Contemporary English Theology: An 
American Interpretation. He participated in 
the Oxford World Conference and the 
Madras Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. Recently he has been 
making first-hand studies of the religious 
scene in South America. Dr. Horton is a 
Harvard A.B., a Union Seminary B.D. 
and a Columbia Ph.D. He studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris and at Strassburg and 
Marburg. Among his many books are 
Realistic Theology, Theism and the Modern 
Mood, A Psychological Approach to Theology, 
Theism and the Scientific Spirit, God, and 
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(with H. N. Wieman) The Growth of Re- 
ligion. His most recent and distinguished 
book, Can Christianity Save Civilization? 
was reviewed in the Autumn 1940 issue of 
CHRISTENDOM. Dr. Horton’s paper in the 
present issue was prepared for the Amer- 
ican ‘Theological Committee on Faith 
and Order as part of the international 
continuation studies of that movement 
in the doctrine of the Church. 


EpwIn Ewart Aubrey has been pro- 
fessor of Christian theology and ethics in 
the University of Chicago since 1929 and 
is chairman of the department. He was 
born in Glasgow and had his earlier 
schooling in Wales and England. His 
bachelor’s degree was received from 
Bucknell University and his master’s, 


EDWARD Ewart AUBREY 


divinity and doctor’s degrees from the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Aubrey is a 
Baptist. He has been a frequent con- 
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tributor to the Journal of Religion. His 
books include Religion in the Next Gener- 
ation, Present Theological Tendencies, Living 
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Francis CHo Min Wet 


the Christian Faith and, most recently, 
Man’s Search for Himself. 

Dr. Aubrey made a brilliant contribu- 
tion to the studies of the Oxford World 
Conference, in which he actively par- 
ticipated. He is a member of the Board of 
CHRISTENDOM and a frequent contributor 
to its pages. 


Francis CHo Min WE! was born in a 
village near Macao in Southern China. 
He attended Boone Middle School and 
College at Wuchang, where he became a 
Christian and where he graduated. Ex- 
cept for two periods of study abroad, Dr. 
Wei has been continuously connected 
with his alma mater. He taught first in 
the middle school and later in the col- 
lege and divinity school, specializing in 
philosophy, Christian evidences and re- 
lated subjects. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of London, receiving his degree 
as doctor of philosophy. 

Central China College (the Chinese 
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name is Hua Chung) was tentatively 
organized in 1925 with the Boone school 
as one of the three co-operating units. In 
1927 Dr. Wei became acting president, 
and in 1929 president, a position which 
he still holds. He attended and took a 
prominent part in the World Conference 
on Faith and Order held in Edinburgh 
in 1937 and visited widely among the 
Protestant Episcopal churches of the 
United States during the following year. 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND, head of the 
department of religion at Pomona Col- 
lege, California, received his degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the University 
of Chicago, and spent 1928-29 as Amer- 
ican-German exchange fellow in the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. Before going to Po- 
mona, he was professor of philosophy and 
religion for seven years at Central Col- 
lege, Missouri. He is the author of Modern 
Man’s Worship, Write Your Own Ten Com- 
mandments, 1938, The Church and Adult - 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


Education, 1939, and, with Dr. Henry 
Nelson Wieman, of Arerican Philosophies 
of Religion. Dr. Meland also contributed 
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to the Christian Understanding of Man — 
one of the co-operative studies made in 
preparation for the 1937 Oxford Con- 
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ference on Life and Work — and has 
been a frequent contributor to religious 
periodicals, including CHRISTENDOM. 


Denis DE ROUGEMONT was born in 
French Switzerland in 1906 and educated 
at Neuchatel, Geneva, and Vienna. 
From 1930 to 1933 he was a publisher in 
Paris, from 1933 to-1935 one of the unem- 
ployed, and from 1935 to 1936 a lecturer 
at the University of Frankfort on the 
Main. After serving as an officer in the 
mobilized Swiss Army he came to the 
United States in September, 1940. 

Love in the Western World had already 
been translated into Spanish and English. 
It was published in the United States in 
1940 and brought M. de Rougemont be- 
fore American readers for the first time. 
But he is by no means a new author. His 
works include Le Paysan du Danube, 1932; 
Politique de la personne, 1934; Penser avec 
les mains, 1936; Journal dun intellectuel en 
‘homage, 1937 — the book that gave him 
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a name in France, — Journal d’ Allemagne, 
1937. He is also the author of Nicolas de 
Flue, 1939, a play set to music by Honeg- 
ger, the performance of which is an- 
nounced to take place in Carnegie Hall 
in May of this year. He has been a con- 
tributor to the Nouvelle revue francaise, 
the Figaro, the Revue de Paris and Esprit; 
and he helped to found the French move- 
ment associated with this last-named re- 
view, a movement that aims to establish 
the importance of “the person” as the 
center of every human being. For some 
years M. de Rougemont conducted with 
others a French ‘“‘Barthian’”’ periodical 
called Hic et Nunc. He has also trans- 
lated into French Barth’s Dogmatik and 
the De Servo Arbitris of Luther. His present 
CHRISTENDOM article introduces him to 
the American religious public and is cer- 
tain to receive interested reading. 


SEWARD HILTNER was born in Tyrone, 


Pennsylvania, in 1909. He graduated | 


SEWARD HILTNER 


from Lafayette College in 1931 and the 
University of Chicago Divinity School in 
1935. During 1933-35 he served as secre- 
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tary of the Westminster Foundation, Uni- 


versity of Chicago, and he took super- 
vised clinical training in 1932, 1933 and 
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1934. He became associate field secretary 
of the Council for Clinical Training of 
Theological Students in 1934 and execu- 
tive secretary in 1935. 

Since 1936 Mr. Hiltner has been secre- 
tary of the Committee on Prison Chap- 
lains of the Federal Council of Churches 
and became executive secretary of its 
Committee on Religion and Health in 
1938. He is a fellow of the National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education. 


Henry Pirney Van Dusen has been 
professor of systematic theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, since 
1935. Born in Philadelphia, Dr. Van 
Dusen’s scholastic work was had at 
Princeton University, Union Theological 
Seminary (Ph.D.) and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He was ordained to the Pres- 
byterian ministry in 1924; is a trustee of 
Princeton and a member of the Editorial 
Board of Religion in Life. His writings in- 
clude In Quest of Life’s Meaning, The 
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Plain Man Seeks for God, and God in These 
Times, and most recently, Reality and Re- 
ligion. By permission of the Hazen Foun- 
dation parts of this last volume have been 
incorporated into his article in this issue. 

Dr. Van Dusen was an outstanding — 
leader at the Madras Meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council and re- 
ported his impressions of that Meeting 
and of a year’s visitation among foreign” 
missions around the world, in the authori- 
tative and eloquent book For the Healing 
of the Nations. He is now chairman of the 
commission to carry on ecumenical 
studies in the field of Life and Work in 
preparation for the next meeting of the 
World Council of Churches. 


ApDoOLF KELLER was born in Switzer- 
land and studied in Basle, Geneva and 
Berlin. He spent three years as a pastor in 
Cairo, Egypt, and participated in a scien- 
tific mission to the monastery of St. 
Catherine on Mt. Sinai to collate Greek . 
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manuscripts for a new edition of the 
Greek New Testament, from which James 
Moffat made his English version. He later 
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became a pastor in Zurich and Geneva, 
and served as secretary of the Swiss 
Church Federation, general secretary of 
the European Central Office for Inter- 
church Aid, and European representa- 
tive of the Federal Council of Churches; 
also as general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Christian Social Institute, founded 
by the ecumenical conference at Stock- 
holm. As though this were not enough, 
Dr. Keller became a professor of theology 
and is still teaching ecumenical theology 
at the Universities of Zurich and Geneva. 
He has received honorary degrees in di- 
vinity from Yale University, Edinburgh, 
Geneva, Papa and Debrecen (Hungary); 
and, in law, from Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin. Some of his books which have ap- 
peared in English are: Protestant Europe; 


Karl Barth and Christian Umty; Christianity — 


and the European Mind, or Revolution and 
Religion; Church and State on the European 
Continent; and Five Minutes to Twelve. He 
is a consultant member of the provisional 
World Council of Churches. 


Reviewers of Contemporary Books in this 
issue are: GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, professor 
emeritus of homiletics and sociology at 
Auburn Theological Seminary; J. S. 
BrxLER, Bussey professor of theology, 
Harvard Divinity School; Harotp Bos- 
LEY, pastor, Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church, Baltimore; OLIver M. 
BUTTERFIELD, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California; Nets F. S. Ferre, 
professor of Christian theology, Andover 
Newton Theological School; GzorcE M. 
Gipson, pastor, United Church of Hyde 
Park, Chicago; GEORGIA HARKNESS, pro- 
fessor of theology, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute (also chairman of the Federal 
Council’s Committee on The State of the 
Church whose report appears among the 
articles in this issue); GEORGE E. HAYNEs, 


secretary, Department of Race Relations, 
Federal Council of Churches; ArTHuR E. 
Ho tt, professor of social ethics, Chicago 
Theological Seminary; Lynn Haro.p 
Houcu, dean, Drew Theological Sem- 
inary; AMos B. Huten, research and edi- 
torial work, New Haven, Connecticut; 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER, dean, School 
of Religion, Butler University, Indianap- 
olis; JOHN KNox, professor of preaching 
and editor of The Journal of Religion, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; FREDERICK W. LoEt- 
SCHER, professor of church history, 
Princeton ‘Theological Seminary; HENRy 
SmiTH LEIPER, secretary, Department of 
Churches Abroad, Federal Council’ of 
Churches and American secretary of the 
provisional World Council of Churches; 
Rotto May, pastor, Congregational 
Church, Verona, New Jersey; RoBERT 
Hastincs NicHo.is, professor of church 
history, Auburn Theological Seminary; 
ALBERT W. PALMER, president, Chicago 
Theological Seminary; Davin E. Ros- 
ERTS, assistant professor of philosophy of 
religion and systematic theology, Union 
Theological Seminary; J. D. Stoops, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Grinnell College, 
Iowa; ArTHUR L. SwirT, JR., associate 
professor of applied Christianity, Union 
Theological Seminary; W. G. ‘TINCKoM- 
FERNANDEZ, journalist and writer, Mid- 
dletown, New York; Eric H. Waut- 
sTtRoM, professor of New ‘Testament 
language and literature, Augustana Theo- 
logical Seminary; Henry N. WIeEMAn, 
professor of philosophy of religion, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School; Amos 
N. WILDER, professor of New ‘Testament, 
Andover Newton ‘Theological School; 
Hersert L. WILLETT, pastor emeritus, 
Community Church, Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois; and L. Foster Woop, secretary, 
Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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PRAYERS FOR ECUMENICAL WORSHIP 
FROM EASTERN ORTHODOX LITURGIES 


NTO Thee are due all glory, honor and adoration, to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit, now and ever, 


and unto the ages of ages. Amen. 
Let us bow our heads to the Lord. 


O heavenly King and Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, Who art every- 
where present and fillest all things, the treasury of all blessings and 
Giver of Life, come and dwell in us, purify us from every stain, and 
of thy goodness save our souls. Most Holy Trinity, have mercy upon 
us; O Lord, pardon our sins; O Master, forgive our transgressions; 
O Holy Trinity, visit and heal our infirmities; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Let us all with one mind confess our sins to the Lord. 


HAVE mercy upon us, O Lord, have mercy upon us. For we sinners, 
void of all defence, do offer unto Thee, as to our Master, this suppli- 
cation: Have mercy upon us, O Lord, for in Thee have we trusted, 
and be not very wroth with us, neither call thou to remembrance our 
iniquities; for thou art our God, and we are thy people, we are all the 
work of thy hands, and we call upon thy name. Have mercy upon 


us. Amen. 
Let us give thanks to the Lord. 


WE bless Thee, O Most High God and Lord of mercy, who ever 

doest great and inscrutable things for us, glorious, wonderful and 

without number; who grantest to us sleep for rest from our infirmities 

and repose for the burdens of our much-toiling flesh. We thank Thee 

that thou hast not destroyed us in our sins, for thou ever lovest us; 
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and though we were sunk in despair, thou has raised us up to glorify 
thy power. Therefore we entreat thy incomparable goodness, en- 
lighten the eyes of our understanding and raise up our minds from 
the heavy sleep of indifference; open our mouth and fill it with thy 
praise that we may be able undistracted to sing and praise and give 
thanks to Thee who art God glorified in all and by all, the eternal 
Father, thine only-begotten Son and the all-holy and righteous and 


life-giving Spirit, now and for ever and from all ages to all ages. Amen. 
(Prayer of St. Basil the Great.) 


Let us pray for our brethren who have passed before us on the eternal 
road behind the veil. 


Be mindful, O Lord, of our fathers and brethren who have fallen 
asleep in the hope of resurrection to eternal life, and of all those who 
have finished their time in piety and faith: pardon all transgressions 
both voluntary and involuntary, whether in word or deed or thought, 
committed by them. And do thou shelter them in places of light, in 
places of green pasture, in places of refreshing, whence all pain, 
sorrow and sighing have fled away and where the visitation of thy 
countenance rejoiceth all thy saints from all ages. Grant to them thy 
kingdom and the participation in thine ineffable and eternal favors 
and the enjoyment of thine unending and blessed life. For thou, O 
Christ our God, art the life, the resurrection and the repose of thy 
servants who have fallen asleep, and to Thee we ascribe glory, with 
thine eternal Father and thine all-holy and righteous and life-giving 
Spirit, now and forever and from all ages to all ages. Amen. 


O Lord and King, grant to us to see our own errors and not to judge 
our brethren, for thou art blessed from all ages to all ages. Amen. 
(From a Prayer of St. Ephram the Syrian.) 


May the blessings of the Lord and his mercies be upon you through 
his divine grace and love towards mankind, now and ever and for- 
ever. Amen. 


(From the service of worship conducted by the Metropolitan Antony Bashir, Syrian Antiochian 
Archdiocese of New York and All North America, at the joint session fF the hen Council of the Cue of 
Christ in America; the Home Missions Council; the Council of Women Sor Home Missions; the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America; the Missionary Education M. ovement; the National Council of Church 
Women and the United Stewardship Council, Atlantic City, New Fersey, December 12, 1940.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND 
THE CHURCH 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


N A recent paper Professor Clarence Tucker Craig analyzed the 
| Biblical concept of the Kingdom of God into three main as- 
pects: “eternal fact,” “‘present manifestation,” and ‘‘consum- 
mation still to come’’; and described the New Testament Church as 
“the sphere of God’s salvation in the present . . . prophetic of his 
ultimate triumph in the Kingdom of God . . . that is yet to come.” ! 
While Professor Craig is inclined to restrict the term “Kingdom of 
God” (both in the New Testament and in modern usage) to the hope 
of a radically restored and utterly transformed future world order, 
separated from the present corrupt world order by a great crisis of 
divine judgment and redemption, it is clear from his own description 
that the “present” and “eternal”? meanings of the term are always 
implicit in it, even when hope is as sharply concentrated upon the 
“future” meaning as was the case in New Testament times. We shall 
use the term in its full three-fold sense; for taken thus comprehen- 
sively it is the clue to all Christian thought, whereas in the merely 
“future” sense (which is, indeed, the most typical and decisive) it is 
the clue only to one periodically disappearing and reappearing factor 
in Christian thought. ‘The truth seems to be that as the relationship 
between the church and the world constantly shifts, first one and then 
another of the three meanings of the “Kingdom” is forced into prom- 
inence, while the other two are relatively obscured; but if any of the 
three is utterly lost, the Gospel itself is lost and a reformation of the 


church is in order. 


I 


The Kingdom and the Church in the History of Christian Thought: The 
Early Church and the Millennial Hope. During the early period of 
struggle and persecution, the Christian Good News continued to 
center in the New Testament hope of an imminent future Advent 
of Christ upon the clouds in glory, to reign in New Jerusalem with 

1 Both Professor Craig’s paper and this were prepared for the American Faith and Order Com- 


mittee on the Doctrine of the Church. 
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his saints over a wondrously fruitful and prosperous earth. Details 
of this eschatology varied, as they vary in the New Testament, but it 
always involved at least the two elements upon which Dr. Craig 
comments in its eschatology: (1) it hoped for a “new society” on the 
earth; but (2) this new society was to result from divine intervention 
rather than from any “‘program of social reconstruction.”’ The church 
was therefore not a ‘““means”’ to the Kingdom of God, but an “earn- 
est” or “foretaste” of the coming new order, a faithful “‘little flock”’ 
to whom God would ‘“‘give” his Kingdom in due season. 

The Catholic Church and the Present Reign of Christ. The earthly 
triumph of the Gospel over the imperial might of Rome was a great 
surprise to the Christians, and led them to revise their conception of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. While they continued to look forward 
to the heavenly and eternal Kingdom, which was to follow the gen- 
eral resurrection and judgment at the end of history, they now tended 
to identify God’s earthly kingdom with the existing Christian Empire 
rather than with the coming millennial reign. In the East, where 
Christianized Roman civilization lasted a thousand years longer than 
in the West, this conception has endured down to our own times, 
having been preserved after the fall of Constantinople by the Russian 
Orthodox Church and the other national Eastern churches. From 
the time of Ivan III the Russian Czars ruled as Christ’s earthly 
viceroys, like the Byzantine Emperors before them. The ecclesiastical 
authorities shared with the civil authorities in administering this 
Christian Empire; but their power was confined to the sphere of 
doctrine and ritual. 

Because of differing political circumstances, disillusionment with 
the Christian Empire came earlier in the West than in the East. 
After the sack of Rome by Alaric in 410 A.p., the reign of Christ in 
Western Europe became exceedingly difficult to perceive! It was St. 
Augustine’s City of God which led Western Christianity to transfer its 
faith from the crumbling Roman Empire to the militant and heroic 
Roman Catholic Church, and to maintain faith in that Church as 
the Kingdom of Christ for over a thousand years. According to St. 
Augustine, it is a mistake — which he confesses that he himself 
shared at one time — to look forward to a coming millennial reign 
of Christ. The millennium began with the first coming of Christ in 
the flesh. The “‘first resurrection” spoken of in the New Testament is 
the New Birth which Christ has already brought to those who are his. 
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There will be a second resurrection at the end of history, which will 
inaugurate God’s eternal Kingdom; but “now too,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “the Church is the Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of 
heaven. Therefore, the saints reign with him even now, but other- 
wise than they shall reign in the future.” (De civ. Dei, xx, 9.) This is 
the charter of that earthly dominion and temporal power which the 
Church of Rome exercised so effectively during the long period of 
political anarchy that followed St. Augustine’s death, and to which 
she still officially lays claim. 

Catholic Christians do not necessarily claim perfection for this 
institutional form of the Church’s vice-regency. While they uphold 
her authority to exercise the power of the Keys in both heavenly and 
earthly affairs, they do not imagine that in the institutional sphere 
God’s will is perfectly done “‘on earth as it is in heaven.” St. Augustine 
himself, though he defended the authority of the visible, institutional 
church against the Donatist schism, never equated the City of God 
or the Kingdom of Christ with the visible church, but with the “‘in- 
visible union (compages) of love” (De unit. eccl. xx1, 60), which joins 
all those born of the Spirit into a true communion of saints. For the 
medieval mind, this true church was more clearly to be seen in the 
monastic orders, with their strict discipline and their ardent desire to 
subject their whole communal life to the Will of God, than in the 
mixed multitude of half-Christianized barbarians who composed the 
whole group of baptized Catholics. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries this monastic conception of the Kingdom of God under- 
went a daring development at the hands of Joachim of Fiore and the 
Spiritual Franciscans. They maintained that the “Age of the Son,” 
which began with the coming of Christ and was under the authority 
of the Church of Peter and the Popes, was now about to give way to 
the “Age of the Spirit,” when all the world would become a vast 
monastery, full of prayer and song and every spiritual grace. ‘The 
Franciscan movement, which carried monastic devotion out of the 
cloister into the common walks of life, was believed by many to be 
the fulfilment of Joachim’s prophecies. Had all these hopes been 
justified, this would, indeed, have been a present divine reign co-extensive 
with earthly society, as in the old hope of the millennium. 

Whether in its Eastern form as the Christian Empire, in its Papal 
form as the temporal power of the visible church, or in its monastic 
form as the spiritual communion of saints, the Catholic hope of the 
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Kingdom has always laid extraordinary stress upon the present 
earthly reign of Christ through his body the Church — a spiritual 
body at its centre, a political power at its periphery. In this view, the 
Church is not merely a means to the Kingdom, but an end in tiself, 
for which (as some of the Fathers maintained) the world itself was 
created. 

Protestantism and Theocracy. If the Early Church stressed the future 
Millennium, and the Catholic Church the present reign of Christ, 
original Protestantism stressed the eternal sovereignty of God the 
Father Almighty, as affirmed in the Old Testament; and by this it 
proposed to judge all earthly institutions, ecclesiastical or secular. 
While the more radical wing of the Reformation leaned toward 
feverish millennial expectations, the prevailing Protestant view of the 
Kingdom of God was sober and conservative, like that of the Jewish 
theocrats who purged their religion of idolatry in Babylonian exile 
and set up the Second Temple in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Lutheranism and Calvinism had, of course, different conceptions 
of the Kingdom of God. In the Lutheran doctrine of the “two king- 
doms,” secular sovereignty was wielded by the Christian prince in 
the name of that order of creation (Schépfungsordnung) which God had 
established from the foundation of the world, and that order of 
conservation whereby God kept the creation from flying into anarchy 
when it had been corrupted by sin. The church had little to do with 
the Kingdom of God in this first sense. Her fellowship coincided 
rather with that new spiritual Kingdom which Christ had established 
by his redeeming sacrifice, and within which abounded all the 
spiritual graces of the Pauline church. In practice this meant a sharp 
contrast between the rule of force in public life and the rule of spir- 
itual freedom in the more intimate circle of Christian church life and 
family life. The Calvinists aspired to bridge this gulf, and put private 
life, church life, and public life all alike under the control of the re- 
vealed Will of God, which included the evangelical counsels of the 
New Testament, but was fundamentally based upon the Old Testa- 
ment law. The term “theocracy” is much more clearly applicable to 
the Calvinist than to the Lutheran conception; yet both wings of the 
Reformation, as they faced the claim of the Roman Church to 
represent the Kingdom of Christ, rejected that claim by substan- 
tially the same theocratic test: Rome was shown to be an usurper, be- 
cause not in conformity with that charter of divine constitutional 
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government which God had laid down in his creation, and issued to 
the world in Holy Scripture. 

In the Reformation, then, and above all in Calvinism, the Chris- 
tian idea of the Kingdom of God had reverted to its original Jewish 
sources; from the millennial hope of a future kingdom and the 
Catholic sense of a present reign of Christ, to the lofty and severe 
faith of the prophets in an eternal divine order established at the 
creation, departed from at one’s peril, and destined to be re-estab- 
lished everlastingly at the end of time, in spite of the machinations 
of all evil men and angels. The church was to this eternal Kingdom 
what the Jewish community under the Second Temple was to the 
divine ordinances which it sought to obey, but which were realized 
in their perfection only at the beginning and the end of history. The 
obedience of this ‘‘saving remnant” to the will of their divine Sov- 
ereign was a sort of prayer that he might sometime manifest his 
Sovereignty in its completeness, and meanwhile prosper his servants 
on their way through an evil and rebellious world. Richard Baxter 
spoke for all Protestantism when he said, ““The World is a Kingdom 


whereof God is the King . . . an absolute Monarchy . . . by the 
title of Creation. . . . God is the end as well as the beginning of the 
divine monarchy of the world . . . all men as men are the subjects 


of God’s Kingdom, as to Obligations and Duty, and God will not 
ask the consent of any man to be so obliged.” Ezekiel or Ezra might 
have used the same language. (Baxter, A Holy Commonwealth, theses 
24, 26, 28, cited in H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in 


America, pp. 52; 53-) 


|g 


The Kingdom and the Church in American Thought. H. Richard Niebuhr 
has put us all in his debt by his analysis of the development of the 
idea of the Kingdom of God in the history of American Protestantism. 
It has been customary for European observers of American church 
life to remark upon the extraordinary vogue among us of the idea of 
“building the Kingdom,” and ‘“‘making the church a means to the 
Kingdom of God.” They have usually asserted that the idea of the 
Kingdom of God presupposed in such “‘activistic” slogans is a shallow 
and secular one, quite remote from historic Christianity. Niebuhr 
shows that this is not so; that in its roots the American idea of the 
Kingdom of God is thoroughly Christian. At least one European 
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visitor has remarked in my hearing that on this fundamentally im- 
portant issue Niebuhr’s book was the most illuminating document he 
had read since coming to this country, and one calculated to do much 
to bridge the gulf of misunderstanding that now exists between 
European and American Christianity. 

We may sum up Niebuhr’s account by saying that the American 
idea of the Kingdom of God has retraced the three stages which 
Christian thought had already passed through, but in reverse order. 
As we have seen the emphasis moving back from the future (Mil- 
lenarianism) through the present (Catholicism) to the eternal order 
of creation (Protestantism), Niebuhr sees the emphasis moving for- 
ward again from the Puritan faith in the sovereignty of God, through 
the Evangelical faith in the present reign of Christ the Redeemer, to 
the Liberal Protestant faith in a future radical reform of human so- 
ciety which would deserve to be called the Millennium. Only in its 
recent secularized forms is this characteristic “American dream”’ to 
be called “utilitarian,” “‘utopian,” or ‘“‘fatuously optimistic.” Es- 
sentially, it is the ancient Christian hope replanted in a new country, 
where tradition has not impeded its growth and where circumstances 
have encouraged Christians to “claim the promises” in definite and 
concrete terms. 

The most crucial moment in the development of the distinctively 
American conception of the Kingdom of God was the moment 
when the success of the Evangelical revivals began to generate hopes 
of a new heaven and a new earth. The Great Awakening under 
Jonathan Edwards and Whitefield, and most of the revivals which 
followed in its train, were fundamentally personal in character. They 
aimed primarily to make the Will of God regnant in individual lives, 
transformed by the redeeming power of the Living Christ. But the 
widespread and deep-going character of this “life-changing” process 
(as the Oxford Groups would say) aroused hopes among the evangel- 
ists (as today among the “Groupers,” and long ago among the 
Franciscans) that God might regenerate society as a whole through 
the agency of this movement. Jonathan Edwards himself saw in the 
Great Awakening “‘the dawning, or at least a prelude of that glorious 
work of God, so often foretold in Scripture, which, in the progress 
and issue of it, shall renew the world of mankind.” While he saw the 
see lee et eC ee reign in the spiritual 

: rist’s immensely expanded and 
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excellently ordered church, he felt that “such a spiritual estate” 
as this would tend to produce “health and long life . . . ease, quiet- 
ness, pleasantness, and cheerfulness of mind, also wealth and a great 
increase of children,” together with “universal peace and a good 
understanding among the nations of the world.’ (Niebuhr, of. cit., 
PP. 141-45.) Edwards’ immediate successor Hopkins saw great im- 
provements in “the art of husbandry” and “‘the mechanic arts” as 
concomitants of the coming Millennium, and predicted that by these 
means, together with growing “‘benevolence and fervent charity,” 
mankind might be permanently delivered from economic want. 
Finney, the later successor of Edwards and Hopkins in this line of 
thought, saw a relationship of cause and effect between individual 
redemption and social reform in the coming age. The spirit of saved 
men, he said, is “necessarily that of the reformer.’’ Reform is “‘their 
business, their profession, their life’? — especially, in those pre-Civil 
War days, the great causes of peace, antislavery and temperance. 

The essential difference between the hope of the Kingdom as 
represented by Finney in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
as represented by Gladden and Rauschenbusch in the latter part of 
the century is not to be found in any replacement of Christian pre- 
suppositions by purely secular ones. The growth of materialism and 
utilitarianism in America was indeed alarming at this period; but it 
was the intent of the Social Gospel to combat this trend in the name 
of Christ and the Kingdom. The difference lies rather in a new con- 
ception of the function of the church in relation to social change. 
The early Christians saw in the church an “earnest” of a new order 
which must be brought about by divine intervention; the Catholics 
saw in it the evidence of Christ’s present reign among men; the 
original Protestants saw in it a “faithful remnant” keeping the ordi- 
nances of the divine Sovereign in the midst of an evil world; the 
Evangelicals saw in its rapid extension and the philanthropies to 
which it gave rise the beginnings of a new heaven and a new earth; 
but the Social Gospel saw in it God’s chief instrument for establishing 
his rule in the social order; or, as Rauschenbusch puts it in his 
Theology for the Social Gospel, the church was the great “social factor in 
salvation.” 

This meant on the one hand to ascribe a higher place to the church 
than had ever been ascribed to her, and on the other hand to reduce 
her to the humble status of a social servitor. ‘The church was not only 
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to redeem individuals, one by one, and trust them to sweeten their 
environment, but also to redeem society from all sorts of collective 
evils; and by her collective influence she was not only to uphold the 
ordinances of God against the rebellion of man, but also to trans- 
form the world in its entirety, and thus usher in God’s eternal King- 
dom. This stupendous work she was to accomplish, however, not by 
asserting herself but by effacing herself: by making herself the willing 
servant of every human need, and at last dying as a separate institu- 
tion that the Kingdom of God might live in all human institutions. 
Rauschenbusch never tires of warning us that it is always fatal to 
make the church an end in herself, instead of a means to the building 
of God’s Kingdom in individual and social life. (Rauschenbusch, 
Theology for the Social Gospel, Chapters xu and x1.) Stanley Jones’ 
recent strictures on the Madras Missionary Conference are based on 
the same point of view. In its practical application to missionary 
policy, this attitude means less stress upon individual baptisms and 
more stress upon the pervasive influence of the Gospel upon whole 
systems of culture and civilization. 


III 


The Place of the Church in the Strategy of the Kingdom of God. In the 
early years of the twentieth century the American hope of the King- 
dom of God was in danger of being severed from its Christian roots 
and thoroughly secularized. A complacent satisfaction with the 
spread of Anglo-Saxon culture over the face of the globe, and the 
increase of material comforts through mechanical invention, was 
being substituted for the ancient call to radical repentance and 
spiritual renewal; and it was hard to see what place was left for the 
church in this humanized “kingdom,” save as a disseminator of up- 
to-date ideas and a purveyor of modern conveniences to backward 
races and classes. But the humiliations and frustrations of the last 
twenty-five years have put American Protestants in a more penitent 
and genuinely religious mood, driving them back afresh upon their 
whole Christian heritage in search of light and strength wherewith to 
face the present crisis of Christian civilization. Perhaps if the Ameri- 
can faith in the Kingdom of God, thus chastened and deepened by 
adversity, were now to be restated in its implications for the church, 
it might do more for our discouraged generation than the too ebullient 
faith of our predecessors did for their too complacent contemporaries. 
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The Church as Reflecting God’s Eternal Reign in Creation. The unshaka- 
_ ble foundation of all Christian faith and hope is God’s original crea- 
tion of ‘‘heaven and earth and all things visible and invisible.’ How- 
_ ever corrupt the world may have become, its original stuff and 
structure are “very good.” Having created a good world, God sus- 
tains and governs it forever after, never swerving from his original 
good intent, never permitting the folly and wickedness of his crea- 
tures to go so far as to destroy his governing order. When they go toa 
certain point, evil-doers destroy themselves — together with much 
good — in a tragic collapse; but they can never destroy the eternal 
sovereignty of God. That assurance is our great stay in these evil 
times. 

The Kingdom of God, in this first and fundamental sense, is found 
' everywhere, even in the midst of violence, hatred and sinful pride; 
for God knows how, even there, to ““make the wrath of men to praise 
him.” It is present in the whole course of events, secular as well as 
sacred. The significance of the church is that in a world for the most 
part ignorant of, indifferent to, or rebellious against its Creator, there 
is at least a little band of people acknowledging the divine sover- 
eignty, and seeking (however half-heartedly and stumblingly) to 
make the divine Will the law of life. In the church, the original 
ordo creationis is expressed as nowhere else in God’s whole universe; 
for apart from her, the whole of nature is mute, and the whole of 
history gives forth but a confused noise; only here is the heavenly 
King consciously confessed and glorified by his creatures, in thought, 
word and deed. The fellowship of the church, thus conceived, in- 
cludes all those who have received the ‘“‘baptism of desire,” and cry 
out in thirst for the living God, however mistakenly they may con- 
ceive him; but the trajectory of the church through human history is 
most clearly to be traced through God’s chosen people, Israel, who 
first of all nations decisively turned away from idols to serve the Lord 
of the whole earth. 

The Church as the Capital of Christ’s Present Empire. It is the central 
affirmation of Christian faith that the Creator has not left his crea- 
tures to their own devices ,raining down favor upon the obedient and 
punishment upon the disobedient while staying aloft in his heaven, 
but that ‘for us men and our salvation’? he has come down from 
heaven and assumed our earthly nature, suffering even the death of 
the Cross for our redemption. The relationship established between 
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God the Redeemer and those who accept his redeeming grace is a 
new sort of Kingship: the sovereignty of constraining love instead of 
the sovereignty of almighty power. Between Christ the King and his 
subjects there is deep, intimate fellowship (koionia), like that which 
unites the members of a family, but transcending all natural bounda- 
ries of race and clan. The Kingdom of Christ is a “realm of grace,” 
from which all legality and all violence are excluded. It is a bit of 
heaven on earth, the Kingdom of God in our midst. 

The visible church in its ‘‘spotted actuality”’ is not the Kingdom of 
Christ. Only the inner core of vital sanctity in the church, the una 
sancta ecclesia Det, answers to that description. This it is which peri- 
odically revitalizes the whole life of the visible church, when the 
world seems to have corrupted it fatally. Because of this holy Pres- 
ence, the corporate life of Christ dwelling in her midst, the church has 
power to cleanse and renew the lives of her members; and all who 
have felt the touch of this Presence know that against it the gates of 
hell cannot prevail. Although the whole visible church can claim no 
such sanctity and saving grace as this, she is nevertheless engaged in 
a ministry of preaching, teaching, sacramental observances and works 
of charity without which, humanly speaking, the realm of Christ 
could not be perpetuated from generation to generation, and could 
not extend its sway over the world. These ministries furnish channels 
through which the stream of special revelation and special grace 
flows down from Calvary and out into life. If the ecclesiola or com- 
munion of saints is the heart or capital of Christ’s Kingdom, its 
territory also includes the ‘““Great Church,” and through it reaches 
out to sanctify considerable parts of so-called “secular” society as 
peripheral regions of the same realm. Whether political and economic 
life on a grand scale are capable of being raised above the level of the 
ordo creations and incorporated in the ordo redemptionis is a matter of 
dispute among Christians. In the interest of honesty, it is better to 
admit that as yet the best that has been achieved in these realms is 
that very uncommon thing known as “‘common justice,”” while Chris- 
tian love is limited to more intimate spheres. That means, of course, 
that we have to look beyond the present reign of Christ among his 
redeemed, and pray for a future coming of God’s Kingdom. 

The Church as Nucleus of a Coming World Order. The hope of a coming 
public triumph of God in earthly affairs has been associated with 
millennial hopes which have repeatedly been disappointed. These 
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disappointments, as well as the achievements of divine Providence in 
Christian history, inevitably and properly shape our present ex- 
pectations. Christian eschatology is shaped partly by the inspired 
imagery of Bible prophecy and parable, partly by the course of subse- 


- quent events. One of the most startling of these subsequent events 


was the unexpected triumph of the Early Church, which leavened 
and saved Roman civilization instead of witnessing its utter de- 
struction as prophesied in the. Apocalypse. This means that the church 
is truly a factor in the building of the Kingdom of God, as the Social 
Gospel has always asserted; but it suggests that the church’s most 
significant contribution to the coming of the Kingdom may not be 
the launching of great schemes of social reconstruction, or the manip- 
ulating of political pressures to bring them about. ‘‘Let the Church 
be the Church” was a principle to which the Oxford Conference on 
“Church, Community and State” was led, as the outcome of all its 
sociological discussions. ‘That is to say, a church’s primary function is 
so to wait upon God, so to allow its own life to be molded by his 
power, that it becomes a living cell of the new divine order that is to 
be. Its greatest service is to be alive, in a higher order of life than 
that of the secular society about it, or even the order of creation. 

The Church as a Seed-Plot for Heaven. At the end of history as at its 
beginning stands Eternity. God is the end and consummation of all 
his creatures, as he is their source and their sustainer. History there- 
fore cannot be the scene of the final triumph of God’s Kingdom. As 
long as history lasts, judgment and redemption must continue to be 
co-ordinate principles. Every great historical crisis, such as that 
which is now upon us, is both a day of wrath and a time of de- 
liverance, according to the way it is received. The church is deeply 
concerned to do her part in making these temporal victories pos- 
sible; but she is also concerned to prepare men for “‘the life of the 
world to come.” As she hopes to help civilization through periods of 
disintegration to new eras of peace and creativity, she also hopes to 
see all her children through the crisis of death into the life everlasting. 
When she is called a “‘colony of heaven,”’ it is therefore in two equally 
important senses. On the one hand, she represents the beginning of a 
new world order here on earth; on the other hand, she sends home 
her colonists, when their work is done, to well-earned retirement 
and a new lease of life in the Mother Country. There, not here, is the 
final fruition of all our efforts and all God’s grace. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW 
CHRISTIAN ORDER 


By EDWIN E. AUBREY 


T HAS now become banal to say that the Christian movement 
| faces annihilation in Europe and possibly in the world, that 
democracy can no longer survive in its established form, and 
that therefore modern culture is at the threshold of a new era; — ina 
word, that rationalism, liberalism, individualism, and utopianism 
are in the death-throes. That such judgments have become banalities 
is significant. They make people raise an eyebrow when Christian 
thinkers speak and write about a new Christian order in human 
society. 


I 


This idea has nevertheless been the theme of several recent books, 
among which we may mention Middleton Murry’s The Price of 
Leadership, T. S. Eliot’s The Idea of a Christian Society, Christopher 
Dawson’s Beyond Politics, V. A. Demant’s The Religious Prospect, and 
Jacques Maritain’s True Humanism. Granted that there are im- 
portant differences among these writers, there are also striking points 
of agreement among them. Murry may resurrect the old dream of 
Coleridge and Matthew Arnold, and hope for the redemption of 
British culture by a spiritual aristocracy educated in Christian faith 
and ideals. Eliot may distinguish acutely between a Christian state, a 
Christian community, and the “community of Christians,” seeing in 
the last the righteous remnant by which society will be intelligently 
criticized and guided in line with Christian presuppositions. Dawson 
may anticipate a “totalitarian democracy”’ with its sources kept pure 
and inviolate by the church’s ministration of divine life. Demant may 
see in the Incarnation the basic presupposition for a world which 
must be condemned from a transcendent standpoint and redeemed 
by an immanent divine power. Maritain may shock his Roman 
Catholic brethren by no longer “seeking in a common profession of 
faith the source and principle of unity in the social body,” and may 
propose instead a profound fellowship by which shall be created “a 
vitally Christian lay commonwealth” to make its contribution within 
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the autonomous secular state. But all of them proceed on the assump- 
tion that clarification of Christian belief can make it more effective in 
society, that this must, however, be accompanied by the sincere com- 
mitment of a close-knit fellowship of spiritual aristocrats acting 
within the secular social order, and that ultimately the Christian 
world-view will prove to be the salvation of society. This whole as- 
sumption is one which, while acceptable in nominally Christian 
circles, is not taken seriously either by most Christians or by secular 
thinkers. 

Are we, then, indulging in the wishful thinking of an esoteric group 
which cherishes a false idea of its own importance? The authors men- 
tioned are aware of this risk, but still cling to the possibility of Chris- 
tianizing the social order. What justification is there for such a hope? 


II 


We must first examine what we mean by a Christian society. Do 
we mean a culture dominated by the church? 'This might be taken to refer 
to the church as a hierarchy exerting temporal pressure, if not tem- 
poral prerogatives, in the control of the social order in any state: the 
papal dream. Or the phrase might indicate that the church will 
furnish the ideological foundations for the social order, so that ques- 
tions of social policy are referred to this system of ideas for determina- 
tion of programs of social control, whether by dictator or parliament. 
Or again, it might imply that the church should train the leaders, 
either directly in its own ecclesiastical institutions or indirectly 
through the placement of “‘sound”’ teachers in public schools, for 
direction of a nation’s destinies. Or yet again, the church might be 
thought of as a seedbed for the nurturing of attitudes in laymen who 
could then venture into social life with these attitudes well ingrained. 
Or finally, the church might be thought of as dominating culture by 
the maintenance of a fellowship with the spiritual power of a great 
and noble exemplar of what human group life for society at large 
might become. 

Many would understand the phrase to refer to a society which gives 
explicit recognition to Christianity either by establishing a state church or 
by introducing Christian acknowledgments on governmental busi- 
ness or ceremonial occasions, as when a blessing is invoked on the 
Congress at its opening, or a presidential proclamation is given at 
Thanksgiving with definitely Christian references. Such formalities 
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now constitute the distinction in most people’s minds between 
“‘Christian” and ‘“‘non-Christian” countries. 

A Christian society might be thought of as a soceety which gives 
political expression to Christian ideals. More than a century ago Coleridge 
dreamed of an England which should be governed by men trained in 
Christian idealism in the schools, and the Rugby of Thomas Arnold 
was an effort to realize that dream. Boys were disciplined in ideals of 
life derived from respectable middle class English Christianity: hon- 
esty, courage, good sportsmanship, considerateness, loyalty and so- 
cial responsibility; and thereby attitudes were inculcated that were 
to determine British policy, both directly through Christian statesmen 
and indirectly through the public opinion of the English “‘gentle- 
man.” 

Finally, we might interpret “‘a Christian society” to mean a social 
order lived under God as known through Jesus Christ. In this view all de- 
cisions would be made in the light of what Paul Tillich, in his volume 
on The Religious Situation, calls “‘the Unconditioned.”? Whether such 
decisions would be individual decisions of men committed in submis- 
sion to the will of God, which would furnish the substrate of all social 
action, or decisions of groups deliberating in this spirit, in either case 
the fundamental attitudes would be Christian. 


III 


It must surely be clear to any thoughtful reader that these concep- 
tions overlap, but that there is a distinction apparent between formal 
acknowledgment — a bow in the direction of Christianity, so to 
speak — and profound determination of the life of the members of a 
society by Christian attitudes and ideals. ‘The acute problem is: how 
to implement these attitudes and values so as to make them effective 
in a given social structure. Christianity is too frequently, like Henry 
at the party in With Malice Towards Some, “well-intentioned but not 
well organized”; a sort of amiable futility which smiles its way into 
perennial distress. On the other hand, there is a ‘“‘muscular Chris- 
tianity”’ which too often and too soon blunders into a denial of its 
own principles by resort to the first weapon at hand. There are not 
wanting those who defend this technical failure by talk of “political 
realism” or of the prophetic sense of urgency and crisis. We need 
sorely in Christian circles today a restoration of sanity, — the kind of 
sanity which resists the hysteria produced by pseudo-prophetic ex- 
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citement and stridency, and which doggedly insists on the less spec- 
tacular task of understanding the social processes, good as well as 
bad, which characterize our secular order; the kind of sanity which 
keeps before the mind the longer and broader view, so that “realism”? 
is something more than a yielding to the immediately obvious facts 
of the situation; the kind of sanity that tests high-sounding phrases by 
constant reference to concrete facts about human nature and the 
history of human society. Only as Christians maintain this kind of 
sanity can they cope with culture and become effective agents of 
social change. This should be obvious, but it seems to have been for- 
gotten by most of our contemporary ‘‘prophets.”’ 

In so far as Christians seek to achieve a Christian order among 
men, they must provide for a Christianization of all the aspects of 
culture. They must expound a system of values which stands vindi- 
cated at the bar of history even though condemned by the ‘‘success- 
ful’? among us, and yet which has definite meaning for specific ac- 
tion in the present situation. These values will therefore be described 
in terms of ends to be sought in human life, and in terms of relation- 
ships to be established among men: such values as freedom for that 
self-development which can come only in society, or love as a serious 
imaginative effort to see one’s life as a contributory factor in the 
growth of other persons, or faith as a resolution that one will risk his 
future in realms that surpass his knowledge. Such values are in- 
separable from questions about personal conduct on the one hand, 
and about the world in which we act on the other hand, — in a word, 
we must reckon with attitudes and techniques of action, and also 
with a world-view. For the values are merely opinionative, they are 
merely ‘‘interesting notions,” till the inner life of the individual is 
organized into an attitude which makes them central for impending 
action. The “‘there is’? must become an “‘J will.” At the same time, 
every “I will’? involves a mode or means of doing the thing, a way of 
realizing the value; and is thus inseparable from techniques. Some 
techniques have by-products which destroy the ends for which they 
are employed, and thus come under condemnation: freedom is not 
gained by exploitation, faith is not conserved by censorship, de- 
mocracy is not saved by war. 

Here the most perplexing dilemmas of Christian decision appear, 
as is evident in the moral confusion of the present time among 
churchmen. So long as social sciences cannot give us decisive findings 
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about the social effects of certain techniques, in the conclusive sense 
that medical science can identify the steps by which germs are trans- 
mitted and wreak their havoc on the physical organism, we must 
expect to have differences of opinion on programs of Christian action. 
The solution here is not more values, but more scientific knowledge. 
Many dilemmas, however, occur because values, both of which are 
accepted, appear to conflict in a concrete situation. For instance, one 
who believes in freedom may see in it a threat to social cohesion; or 
one who believes in love may be led in a critical situation to demand 
destruction of the enemy of freedom. How can we resolve such dilem- 
mas as appear in these conflicts of values? 

One way of meeting the difficulty is to define the values in such a 
way that they cannot theoretically conflict. But this intellectualiza- 
tion of the problem fails at the point where the practical dilemma 
occurs, — for the conflict is no less real for being illogical. At such a 
point it then becomes necessary to unravel the connections between 
the several values and the immediate situation; and this unraveling 
must proceed from both ends. From the immediate possible action we 
must think our way through to consequences more and more remote 
till we come within sight of some of the ultimate values which are ends 
of action. We must also draw logical implicates from the values till 
they become more and more specific in terms of concrete action. 
Criticism is then carried on in two areas: in the realm of ends where 
an ordered scheme of values is required, and in the realm of action 
where alternative acts are compared. But clearly the acts cannot be 
appraised except by comparing their respective ends or by assessing 
their respective effects upon the same end. The first is a problem of 
philosophy, the second one of science. Both are problems of religion. 


IV 


Religious people must thus refuse three possible evasions. They 
cannot resort to prophetic utterances which lack specific meaning 
for action. They dare not fall prey to an activism which engages in 
immediate limited action without retaining perspective. They may 
not take refuge in pietism, which cultivates individual attitudes in 
the esoteric group, but fails to establish effective redemptive connec- 
tions with the larger society. In place of such evasions they must 
attack the complex processes of society piecemeal, and yet conserve 
the systematic wholeness of their scheme of values. 
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Thus the relation of Christianity to the social order appears at 
three points, which may be expressed by three questions: Are the 
means employed for action in a given situation by a given people 
Christian? Are the attitudes expressed in the actions of the people 
Christian? Are the values sought and the assumptions which lend 
these values validity Christian? When these three questions are asked 
they immediately suggest modifications required in their formula- 
tion. We object to passing judgment on the means employed without 
some clarification of either the ends in view or else the ends to which 
they inadvertently lead. Consequently we cannot condemn “the 
machine” as such, as some authors have done. Does this mean that 
we cannot condemn capitalistic economic organization, political 
bureaucracy or war, either? At this point the problem becomes more 
complicated, because we see in capitalism or bureaucracy or war not 
simply techniques but attitudes. It is not bookkeeping and _ high- 
explosives we pass in review as Christians, but exploitation and mass- 
hatred. Yet even these are not regarded as culture though they de- 
scribe parts of culture. Christianity is related to society most clearly 
at the point of assumptions made about the nature of man and about 
the universe in which his destiny is to be worked out; but the acid 
test still lies in the extent to which the attitudes branded “Christian” 
can be shown to be operative in the behavior of the cultural group. 

At the points of ethical decision the individual relates Christianity 
to the social order, and this relation now takes on the really religious 
character of deliberately committing one’s life in Christian faith. It is 
no abstract relating of logical implicates. Yet rigorous thinking is 
required. Here is a man trying to decide a concrete problem of per- 
sonal conduct within a definite social situation: Should he pay his 
employees a higher wage? Must he refuse to serve in the armed 
forces of his country? Can he continue to support a political candidate 
whom he has voted for previously? How shall he report certain earn- 
ings in his income tax return? Shall he vote against the proposal in his 
town to increase the school budget? What ought he to do about his 
son’s breaking the law? His decisions, along with those of millions of 
other men and women, determine the pattern of a culture; as they 
are also in part determined by that culture and attitudes it has bred. 

First, the particular decision must be seen in its larger setting. ‘This 
“Jarger situation’? consists of a series of concentric circles reaching out 
from this central decision to immediate, and then to increasingly re- 
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mote, considerations. The wage increase must be related to the cur- 
rent budget, and this in turn to sales volume on the one hand and 
production costs on the other. But in the background is also the 
employer’s view of the long-time program in his business, which in- 
volves again the place of his particular enterprise in the general eco- 
nomic order. At the same time the employer “‘has his family to think 
about’’and his domestic concerns will govern in greater or less degree 
his estimates in a distribution of any increased profits in his industry. 
In this way his thought moves in a multitude of directions which re- 
late him to the industry at large, his own marriage and domestic 
success, his community or the lives of the workers. Or he may think 
of the possible scientific inventions which may outmode either his 
production processes and require additional outlay for effective 
competition with ‘‘modernized” plants, or even the product itself, 
and thus may require him to anticipate a shift of occupation and in- 
vestments. Such considerations may lead him to examine the values 
sought in the program. Is his product enriching the life of society in 
any significant way, such as reducing drudgery, improving public 
health, facilitating human communication, or minimizing danger of 
accident and death? But each of these possibilities opens in its turn 
another area of the life of society, and these areas of social life have 
their own values. . 

Thus he is led to some systematic view of social values; but this 
view requires something more than either efficiency within his own 
industry or loving regard for his own family. A social philosophy is 
burgeoning and the economic problem has become a broad question 
of social policy. Indeed, he has begun to sense the general problem of 
contemporary culture; and, if he exercise his imagination enough, 
realizes that the fate of Western culture (and even the culture of the 
future across the world) depends in some measure on his answer to 
this question. The burden of such thinking is tremendous, and he has 
a right to expect help from those whose business it is to study general 
cultural trends and to systematize cultural values. This is part of the 
task of the churches: to help him interpret daily problems in the light 
of values for humanity. 

The churches are not, however, philosophic schools. They are 
fellowship groups whose lives and thinking are supposed to be pro- 
foundly determined by loyalty to Jesus Christ. They claim to see in 
Christ the clue to the meaning of our whole human existence be- 
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cause he reveals in his life and death the ultimate reality which 
determines all our living: the will of God for man. If the churches 
fail to say what they have learned from Christ they fail in their 
primary duty to society. Not the least important part of the message 
of the churches is the declaration of faith in the reality of God, for 
here lies the answer to the man’s most troubled questioning. He does 
not want to know merely whether such-and-such a decision is de- 
sirable. He wants to know whether it can succeed in the long run. 
The answer to that question lies not in advocating the valuable, but 
in declaring that the valuable is actually possible. There is something 
terribly frustrating in preaching “an impossible ethic,’’ and the al- 
ternative is not a silly, sentimental optimism which promises early 
and complete success, but a serious world-view which gives assurance 
that Christian values are substantiated by the structure of the uni- 
verse. If the universe be on the side of a Christian decision then that 
decision is sound. The question is one of choosing either immediate 
apparent “‘success’? doomed to eventual frustration, or a remoter 
triumph assured by the ultimate nature of things. 

A Christian society is one dominated by those who accept the 
Christian interpretation of the world as a basis for personal decision. 
In a democratic society these need not be the acknowledged leaders, 
since there are political means available by which their will can be 
registered in the decisions of the community. But let us not forget 
that, in any form of social organization whatsoever, the final word 
rests with the masses, since any leader must keep them with him if 
his leadership is to endure. Thus the possibility of a Christian society 
is not completely dependent on the form of government. Of course, 
the full realization of such a society is problematic, if not impossible 
within our ken; but this does not make it inherently impossible. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr has so often pointed out, the very fact of leadership, 
the very prerogative of power, carries its own seeds of evil; and these 
are aggravated by the perpetual limitations of ignorance, callousness 
and misjudgment. But this does not leave society utterly unredeemed. 
And so we may at least hope for a “mostly Christian” society. 


V 


What are the prospects for a new Christian order? At the moment 
they look very dark, indeed. There are tragically difficult days ahead 
of us. Regardless of who wins the war, there will be a terrible back- 
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wash leading to appalling spiritual dereliction. The setback to the 
organized Christian movement may be attended by an even more 
threatening disintegration of Christian attitudes. Let us not deceive 
ourselves: the defeat of Hitler would not spare us these catastrophes. 
The war in itself will bring them upon us; and Christianity may be 
reduced to a bare subsistence. What we must anticipate is not a col- 
lapse, nor yet a renovation of the world, but a major shift in the prob- 
lem. There will be a shift in political alignments, in political power 
and possibly in political methods of social control. Increased empha- 
sis will be laid on the economic factor, but under present political 
leadership there is little hope that this economic revolution will re- 
ceive due recognition. There will accordingly be a repetition of 
victory, disillusionment, cynicism, realistic analysis collapsing before 
the onset of war, and another war. But the situation of Christianity 
will become more acute because of the incapacity of its leaders to 
cope with the problem which will develop faster than the churches 
can free themselves from their own inertia and vested interests. 

Let us, however, recall that the existence of Christianity has been 
perennially threatened with “imminent collapse.” When Paul took 
the movement outside the Jewish fold to gentile converts, there were 
those who said that that was the end; but it was gentile Christianity 
that survived. When the Roman Empire fell and Christianity as the 
official religion of the state whirled in the vortex that would suck it 
down, there were those who said that that was the end; but Augus- 
tine gave men new hope and the church survived to carry on the 
slow and arduous task of building a new civilization. And when that 
medieval order went into decay, there were those to mourn the 
passing of the faith; but it lived on in a revivified grasp of faith itself, 
to help create a new world. The eighteenth century was not without 
its prophets of the doom of Christian faith, martyred by reason; but 
when the Enlightenment had spent itself, Christianity went on to re- 
new the fires of feeling that roused the hearts of men to a new moral 
sensitiveness. In our own day, caught in another emotional reaction 
against cold reason, the Christian churches may yet save society. 


VI 


Whether the churches can rise to this opportunity depends on 
whether they can combine a recovery of the emotional springs of the 
Christian life with realistic implementation of Christian values. The 
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churches have forfeited their right to speak to society in their own 
name. ‘hey can recover that right only by a revival of their own 
inner life in such fashion that they actually body forth the meaning 
of a Christian order in their own internal relations, raising human 
fellowship to higher levels and infusing their members with a new 
power for consecrated action in an indifferent society. At the same 
time, that consecrated action must reach out for instruments and 
methods which bespeak intelligent knowledge of the processes of 
social life, so that piety shall not be ruined by stupidity nor high 
resolve be defeated by myopic “realism.’’ But we must be prepared 
for what T. S. Eliot has called “‘a new asceticism,” a new self-disci- 
pline for sacrifice. For the Christian cause survived past crises only at 
the cost of sacrifice: Paul sacrificed the clarity of the Jewish law, that 
well-built wall that hemmed him in. Augustine sacrificed the im- 
perial connection to conserve the church’s independence. Luther 
sacrificed the power of a united Christendom to rescue individual 
faith. Wesley sacrificed respectability to gain the earnestness of piety. 
Such sacrifices symbolize the central insight of Christianity: the Way 
is the way of the Cross. 

If the churches are prepared to undertake this revival of their own 
inner lives, then they will be better prepared to assume their role in 
society. What will that role be? The churches will not seek to be a 
great world power, controlling society through the prestige of a 
great ecclesiastical institution. One of the most striking aspects of the 
thought of Maritain is that he has abandoned this dream. The 
churches will accept the humbler task of serving as one institution 
among many that are remaking modern culture. The church will 
then stop calling names at the secular institutions, and work with 
them, remembering in all humility her own weakness. In so doing she 
will merely recognize what is a patent fact: that all church members 
are at the same time participants in these other institutions, and that 
she is inseparable from those institutions and inevitably “secularized”’ 
simply because the thinking of her members is inextricably inter- 
woven with secular life. 

But the churches have nevertheless a specialized task which no 
secular institutions seek to discharge. It is the duty of a church to 
provide the best possible conditions for men to gain a corporate consciousness of 
God, both through liturgical worship and through serious discussion 
together of “the things that are of God” including life’s highest values. 
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It is the duty of a church to cultivate a fellowship in self-dedication, 
whereby men who seek to do God’s will may feel themselves sup- 
ported in the hour and the place of temptation by membership ina 
like-minded group. It is the duty of a church to train people in the 
explicit expression of Christian attitudes, by helping them from childhood 
to old age to make clear to themselves what it is to be a Christian, 
both by thinking together and by living through common experi- 
ences together. It is the duty of a church to formulate the implications of 
"Christian attitudes in concrete situations, by analyzing social problems so 
as to uncover values that are of religious concern, and by dealing with 
the perennial experiences of suffering, bereavement, marriage, child- 
birth, sudden success, or failure. It is the duty of a church to give a 
reasonable basis for its attitudes in an organized set of values, so that the 
scattered judgments of good or evil may be seen as integral parts of a 
consistent view of life. It is the duty of a church to announce the good 
news that these values are grounded in reality and are therefore possible of 
achievement. ‘This is a desperate need of contemporary society, as it 
has always been a desperate need of men caught in moral struggle. 
This is why the Christian movement has always insisted on the 
historicity of Jesus: he is its assurance that the divine is humanly 
possible. Finally, it is the solemn and exciting duty of a church to 
body forth in tts own life this possibility, serving as an example, so that 
logical argument may be strengthened by actual demonstration. 
What might not happen in the world if a local church group should 
actually live together in peace and concord, giving a concrete illus- 
tration of what Christian community means! What might not be 
done in the life of a nation by federal co-operation of denominations 
which gave a living witness to the Christian way of strengthening 
each other in service to the nation’s needs! What would happen to 
our war-torn world if, in the great ecumenical movement on which 
we have embarked under stormy skies, we could give to mankind the 
actual demonstration of a self-sacrificing fellowship that transcends 
national or economic or racial boundaries! 

This is the task of the churches. It is neither a charter for ecclesiasti- 
cal domination in the state, nor a shallow formalism of mere church 
establishment. It is more than prophetism or pietism, ritualism or 
moralism, for it includes them all. It describes the community of 
Christians as a fellowship in love, seeking to renew the springs of its 
own religious life by constant search after God, thinking hard to con- 
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vert its pious affirmations into practical actions, welcoming differ- 
ence of judgment as an avenue into larger wisdom, fearlessly chal- 
lenging its own members and those outside with the demands of one 
whom it really accepts as its own Master, and boldly declaring its 
faith in the reality of God. 

The impact of such a community of Christians would be enough 
to change the patterns and even the attitudes of modern culture, and 
to bring men to acknowledge that a new order is possible grounded 
in Christian faith, implemented by the best techniques human in- 
ventiveness can devise, and expressing the highest values of which 
the human mind can conceive; but always, always aware that it is a 
power not of ourselves alone that gives us the ultimate possibility of 
a new Christian order. 


CULTURAL EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT 
WAR IN CHINA 


By FRANCIS C. M. WEI 


HE “China incident” has become a real war. It was not over 

in four months as military experts had first predicted after the 

affair of the Marco Polo Bridge on July 7, 1937. It has been 

going for over three long years, years of suffering and agony, indeed, 

for the Chinese, but also years of the clearest demonstration that the 

patience, the capacity for long-suffering and the latent energy of the 

people have not allowed them to be “brought to their knees” as the 

enemy has put it. Instead they have stiffened their necks and will 

see the business through, to the surprise of the world and to the 
frustration of the invader. 


I 


For the first time the Chinese have their eyes opened to the 
strength of the nation, the advantage of a vast territory, the poten- 
tial resources of the country, and its rapid political development 
within a comparatively short period — something possible only 
under the ablest leadership which the war has taught them to ap- 
preciate the more. For the first time also the Chinese overseas feel 
that their confluence in the home land has not been an illusion and 
that the greatness of China they have so fondly cherished is yet to 
be realized. After all the civilization five thousand years old, deeply 
rooted in the soil, is not a mere exaggeration of Oriental arrogance. 
It has its genuine merits. The mechanized forces of the enemy and 
the ruthless raids from the air have failed to shatter it. It still stands 
like a rock. 

But the war has also taught the Chinese to revaluate their old cul- 
ture. They have been led to see by the events during the three years 
of war and the kaleidoscopic international complications, that 
Thomas Hobbes’s “war of all against all” actually exists between 
nations in the world; that in international dealings selfishness is the 
master motive; that vested interests really control the policy of a 
nation; and that religion and ethics, while they may have won some 
individuals, still have the nations to convert. They are now awak- 
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ened from their cultural slumber to the realization that national 
defense is a necessity, and that national defense means industriali- 
_ zation and militarization with an ideology inculcated by all means, 
fair or foul, into the minds of the people, so that fear and hatred 
_may goad them on to sacrifice willingly their lives and their all at 
the altar of the bloodthirsty god of nationalism. They now realize 
that no nation will be left alone to determine its own fate. It has 
to get into a block, to revolve around an axis, to be its tool, if not to 
be its moving power. The alluring dreams of the world in the period 
immediately after the last World War have been shattered. This 
began in 1931 when the League of Nations failed us in China so 
badly. But they seem more like a nightmare now when the world 
looks askance, with perfect impotence, on the atrocities committed 
daily in China. Why should we not have armed our 400,000,000 for 
self-defense in this barbarous world of ours? Is it too late? Better late 
than never! We are fighting for this chance. It would be a pity that 
a quarter of the human race should get this kind of feeling. But this 
is undoubtedly the first cultural effect of the present war in China. 

Whether this effect will last after the war and how far it will go 
to shape the national life and the policy for the post-war national 
reconstruction, depends upon at least three factors. First, it will 
depend upon how China is to emerge from the war; whether we are 
to be left to the resultants of the various systems of brutal forces, or 
whether some remnant of justice and righteousness will enter into 
the picture in our final settlement with Japan. Secondly, the way in 
which Europe will be reshaped is bound to influence our future 
attitude. Will the present European war end in another armed truce, 
waiting for another chance in twenty or thirty years hence to have a 
gladiatorial contest once again? Or is the present conflict to leave the 
Western civilization on the path leading to permanent peace, instead 
of leaving it in complete ruin? Thirdly, we have to ascertain what 
other forces are at work at the present time to affect the thinking and 
attitudes of the Chinese. 


II 
While the first two of the three factors are still unknown to us, 
we may look around now in the country to form an idea of how 


the third is working out. atl 
The most impressive phenomenon that attracts our attention in 
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such a survey is certainly the migration of the population from the 
occupied areas along the coast and the great rivers to the inland 
provinces in the west. Statistics are not available, but a rough 
estimate would be that it has involved something like 5,000,000 
persons, largely of the more educated and better-to-do classes. 
These war refugees include among them teachers and students of 
educational institutions which have moved into the interior on ac- 
count of the war. The province of Szechuen, the largest in area in 
the country, has given refuge to the greatest number. Next comes 
Yunnan, and next Kweichow and Kwangsi. Besides these numbers, 
many have gone into regions immediately behind the Chinese de- 
fense line, places ordinarily less accessible to outside influences as 
they are remote from the main lines of communication. 

Migration of population in times of war and turmoil is not un- 
known in Chinese history. There have been precedents, for example, 
towards the end of the Sung dynasty in the thirteenth century and 
towards the end of the Ming dynasty in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Many of the present-day Chinese in provinces south of the 
Yangtze River are descendants of these early migrants who had come 
originally to avoid calamities caused by war, but had remained 
permanently. The present migration is, however, different. Most of 
the people who have come into the interior will return to the places 
they have originally come from. Our belief on this point is based 
upon the following reasons: First, those who have come away from 
areas at present occupied by the enemy troops are still in touch 
with their friends and homefolk, thanks to newspaper and radio 
intelligence, postal and telegraphic communications, — a situation 
unknown in the earlier days. Their sentiments towards their old 
homes are being kept alive. Secondly, the former periods of unsettle- 
ment referred to above lasted several decades. The original generation 
had passed away and a new generation with no association with the 
original homes had come to take its place in the new abode. When 
conditions would permit their return, there was no desire for it. A 
new home had been built, new land acquired and cultivated, and 
adaptation made to the new environment. But in the present case, 
things are otherwise. The migrants are mostly not farmers; they are 
government officials, artisans, or members of the learned professions. 
They do not easily get attached to the new milieu. When peace and 
order are restored in the original sites of their work and when the 
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enemy is evicted, they are likely to return. Thirdly, even with the 
comparatively undeveloped means of communication in the country, 
it is much better at present than it was during the earlier periods 
of migration. Instead of taking a whole month to go from Chengtu 


to Hankow, it takes now only one week; and instead of a fortnight 


from Kunming to Hsichow by horse, it is now three days at the most 
by truck, and the journey is less hazardous. Return will, therefore, 
be easier. 


III 


But the returning immigrants will leave behind them permanent 
influence and the migration will not be without its far-reaching 
effects upon the country as a whole. Their stay in the comparatively 
backward parts will have helped at least to disseminate modern ideas 
and modern technology. Before the war there were only four uni- 
versities and colleges west of Hunan in the eight provinces of Shansi, 
Shensi, Kansu, Szechuen, Sikang, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan, 
and they were all of low efficiency and doubtful standards. The lower 
schools were below par. Since the beginning of the war, institutions 
of higher learning have moved in in large numbers and these include 
the best in the country. Hundreds of factories have sprung up in the 
interior. Men of all professions have come with the government 
offices or as mere refugees. Contact with these institutions and groups 
means diffusion of culture. Education, industry, and social conditions 
in general are raised to a higher level. This is a permanent result for 
the inland culture. The momentum for progress gathered during 
the period of the war will continue when the war is over. China will 
become more evenly developed in all respects. If not for the war, this 
alone would have taken the country a much longer time. 

At the same time the eyes of the leaders of industry, commerce, 
and education as well as those of the government have been opened 
to the potential resources of the Southwest and Northwest. In pre- 
war days propaganda was considered necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of the nation to the importance of developing the backward 
provinces. After this, no propaganda will be needed. The great 
possibilities have been shown, and they will not be forgotten by 
statesmen, educators, captains of industry and enterprising business 
men after the war. Talents and capital will pour in for the develop- 
ment of the interior as a part of the program of reconstruction. 
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And we must not forget the greater cultural solidarity which the 
present migration will have effected as one of its consequences. Bar- 
riers between people in the interior and those in the “outside” will be 
broken down, misunderstanding removed, and a stronger bond 
formed. Co-operation in all sorts of undertakings will be easier. ‘The 
unity of China will be more of a fact. This will mean a stronger 
nation, more rapid material reconstruction, and tremendous devel- 
opment in all directions. 


IV 


But what, if all the new forces should be bent to militarization and 
narrow-minded nationalism? What would mitigate the bitterness, the 
hatred and the spirit of vengeance created by the war and nour- 
ished by its memories? Penetrating this darkened prospect we see 
only one ray, and that is the wider spread of Christianity, also one 
of the results of the war and of the migration of the Chinese popu- 
lation. 

Among the migrants are large numbers of Christians. From 1900 
to 1937 for a whole generation, Christian missions had been making 
remarkable achievements all over the country. Progress in the 
coast and river provinces, particularly in the large centers now under 
Japanese military occupation, was greater, with a more effective 
educational program. As a consequence, the Christians there are 
more intelligent and more liberally minded, whereas those in the 
interior are as a rule less educated, more parochial in their outlook, 
and more conservative in their ideas and practices. They are less 
able to think through many of the problems that would be involved 
in the passing from the mission stage of the Christian movement to 
the stage of an independent church. They do not have the necessary 
Chinese leadership and are weaker in financial strength as well as 
in social prestige. 

The war has produced two effects which are quite in evidence. 
The more mature Christian groups in areas badly harassed and 
affected by the Japanese invasion have been either scattered or 
deprived of their able leadership. Christian institutions, which are 
agencies for the development of the Christian communities, have 
been forced to move. This dispersion will delay for, at least, a whole 
decade the realization of the hope of church self-support and the 
fruition of Christian community life. 


. 
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But the dispersion of the more intelligent and more progressive 
Christians and the sending of them into the inland places have at 
the same time their beneficial effects. Christian work follows their 
path into the interior. Wherever they meet in large groups they 


form themselves into Christian communities. They either try to 


start new Christian activities where the Christian influence has not 
been felt, or co-operate with the Christians who are already there and 
provide them with a new and more forceful leadership. In either 
Case it means a new Christian impact. 

This causes complications and unpleasantness in many cases. 
There is the difference of two types of leadership, two ways of think- 
ing, two methods of approach, and two trends of theology. But the 
difficulty is temporary and the wholesome result permanent. For 
years some of the Christians in China, thinking in terms of the 
church as a whole, have had the feeling that the danger in the future is 
not denominationalism imported from the West, for the differences 
and historical quarrels between the churches in other countries do 
not particularly interest the Christians in China, but the real danger 
will probably come from the diverging types of Christianity growing 
up in two separate large regions, that is, the coast and river prov- 
inces on the one hand and the western and interior provinces on the 
other. Instead of Northern and Southern Presbyterianism, Method- 
istism, and Baptistism, we may have Eastern and Western Anglican- 
ism and even Eastern and Western Christianity. This apprehension 
becomes the more real when Christians from the “outside”’ provinces 
come into contact with Christians in the interior of China. An Epis- 
copalian from Shanghai or Hankow would feel quite uncomfortable 
in listening to a sermon preached in an Anglican church in Kunming 
or in talking even about church affairs to a Chinese clergyman there 
unless he comes also from “‘outside,” and it would not be due to any 
difference of churchmanship, but to different attitudes and outlooks. 
The mingling of the two groups as a consequence of the migration of 
population tends to soften this distinction. But when the tide of the 
population mobility turns back to the East at the end of the war, 
would there be a sufficient number of the more intelligent Chinese 
Christians left in the West to conserve the healthy effect of the 
commingling? After the war and the return of the refugees to the 
East, rehabilitation of the churches in areas evacuated by the 
enemy troops will naturally be the responsibility of the Christians 
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whose homes were originally there before the war. Damages will have 
to be made good with impoverished resources. Under those circum- 
stances would the churches in the eastern section of the country be 
able to supply the Christian communities in the western section 
with the necessary leadership and financial support to carry on the 
work started during the war so that it may continue to develop 
along the more liberal lines? When the war excitement in China is 
over and particularly when the war in Europe will have turned the 
attention and sympathy of the older churches abroad to needs in 
other parts of the world, would the financial strength of the young 
struggling churches in China, impaired by years of refugeeing and 
suffering and now with less help from outside, be equal to the new 
and increased demands from the growing work? During the war 
missions from abroad have not been slow in opening up new stations 
in ‘‘free’’ China, while their programs in the occupied areas are being 
held up. After the war when conditions in the regions already rid of 
military occupation become normal again, would the mission budget 
be adequate to take care of the new work as well as the old? 


IV 


We must not forget still another phase of the situation. The country 
as a whole has come to form a different notion of the Christian 
church and of the Christians in China. The war relief, the medical 
service, the child welfare work under Christian auspices have demon- 
strated everywhere that the love and good will of the Christian 
church are for all men, regardless of race and nationality, that among 
the foreign missionaries many are prepared to make the extreme 
sacrifice, if need be, for the saving of human lives in a crisis, that 
Christian ministers are willing to lay down their lives in pursuance 
of their pastoral duties in times of need, and that the Chinese Chris- 
tians are not less patriotic because they are Christians. This has led 
many to understand and appreciate more the true nature of Chris- 
tianity as a religion and of the Christian church as an institution. 
There are already many who have been moved by this kind of 
Christian witness and led to accept the Christian faith. More will 
follow them into the Christian church. It is an opportunity that the 
church has never had before and it is hers now and after the war. 
What preparations are being made to capitalize it to the greatest 
effect? What workers are being trained and what comprehensive 
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plans are being thought through to meet the unprecedented situa- 
tion? If the war in China will leave the country with a church stronger, 
more united, and more alive to the needs of the people, there is the 
hope that the destructive forces will be counteracted and a program 
of national reconstruction launched that may lead China nearer to 
the Kingdom of God. 


Editor's Note: After the Japanese occupation of Wuchang, Central China College 
became one of the many refugee institutions moving to West China. It is now tem- 
porarily located, with one-third of its scientific apparatus, one-tenth of its library 
and one-half of its students (along with the Union Theological College from 
Canton), in Hsichow, in the province of Yunnan. Dr. Wei’s article is thus written 
out of full knowledge and experience. CHRIsTENDOM is honored to have Dr. Wei 
as its collaborator for China, and is most happy to introduce him to its readers. 


WHY MODERN CULTURES ARE 
UPROOTING RELIGION 


By BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


HE prevalence of “anti-Christian” and “anti-religious” 

movements in countries throughout the world where new 

cultural awakenings are in process is arresting. Since the 
establishment of the Chinese republic in 1911, both Christianity and 
Buddhism have been threatened by developments in revolutionary 
China; and there are prominent Chinese statesmen, like Hu Shih, 
present ambassador to the United States, in The Chinese Renaissance, 
who advocate the dissolution of Confucianism as well. While the 
elevation of Shinto to the status of an official national cult may 
seem like a revival of religious zeal in modern Japan, it is clearly a 
decisive step in the opposite direction, making the state the ultimate 
object of devotion, and placing the religions of Japan in a precarious 
and depreciated relation to the national life. Even in India, while 
many attempts have been made to reawaken national pride in the 
religious heritage of the Upanishads and the ancient Vedas, anti- 
religious tendencies have appeared. And in the Western Hemisphere, 
the reactions against organized religion in countries like Russia, 
Turkey, Germany and Spain are too well known to need comment. 
But to limit reaction to these areas would be to view the situation 
only superficially. For in modern cultures that are struggling to 
maintain democracy, the temper of secular disdain for established 
religion is evident. 

Why this uprooting of religion in modern culture? Why in an age 
when faith is at a premium, are historic faiths being cast out? The 
answer has its political and economic aspects; but let no one who 
would know the truth of the matter stop with these obvious explana- 
tions. The issue goes deeper than political strategy. Because the 
tension has given way to open conflict in totalitarian nations, we 
have been led to think that this is a fight between religion and Fascist 
states. ‘The real issue, however, is in the relation of historic religious 
faiths to modern cultures, whatever its language or form of govern- 
ment. ‘he present conflict between religious faiths and modern 
cultures grows out of deep-seated historic differences between a 
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cultural outlook concerned with emerging values in the present 
world process and a faith that looks away from the world of life. 


I 


What is the proper relation between historical religions and living 
cultures? In a recent discussion of ‘“Tradition and New Frontiers” 
(CHRISTENDOM, Summer, 1940) I undertook to give an answer to 
this question. In brief, the conclusions were these: The present will 
always have need of rapport with the heritage of insight that comes 
through association with the past. For the truth that is tradition 
represents the enduring wisdom of the race, distilled from a vast and 
far-reaching social experience, as well as from more individual high 
ventures of sensitive, solitary spirits. To hold this inherited vision be- 
fore us who walk in the present is the task of the religious cultus; 
and it does so through recollective mediums in worship, in sacred 
song, and in the reading of sacred scriptures. But to make memory the 
sole agent of the spiritual life is to reduce religion and the church to 
a cult of the past; and thus to set it at variance with the present flow 
of experience we call the living culture. Tradition then, as we have 
said, hangs heavily upon the present, suppressing its authentic 
creativity. 

Religion becomes full-orbed when it succeeds in keeping the 
present faith sensitive to the inherited wisdom, yet compels it to con- 
front the immediate and emerging issues of life with a responsible 
realism that relates the ancient heritage to the ongoing stream of 
culture. To turn from this living culture as a world alien to the 
spiritual tradition, is to sever the vital connection between the 
inherited faith and the ongoing life of the race. It is to make of. 
religion an insulated tradition. 

One will say that religion must stand apart from culture. There 
has been, in fact, a growing insistance in recent years that the role of 
religion in any society is to provide a criterion for evaluating the 
course of culture and to pronounce without fear or favor its judgment 
upon the ways of men. This insistence upon the prophetic function of 
religion is peculiarly pertinent today. But the claim that religion 
must provide an objective criterion of value should not be confused 
with the claim that religion must abandon all responsibility for cul- 
ture and detach itself from culture. This is the vicious assumption 
that prevents clear thinking on the main issue involved. Religion 
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must seek an objective criterion of value; but it must seek it in order 
to restore a center to the living culture. 

What is frequently overlooked in this preoccupation with the 
prophetic interest is that religion also has an even deeper and con- 
structive function within culture which is prior to the prophetic 
function, because it is more organic and integral. That deeper func- 
tion is to make vivid and impelling the sovereign end toward which 
all social forces properly move. Religion, when it is healthy and 
robust, is both a unifying propulsion toward maximum value, provid- 
ing cohesion and direction to the common life; and a prophetic 
vision, releasing an acidulous ferment which cleanses the inward parts. 
Unless these two seemingly contradictory aspects of its function are 
operative —its cohesive and cleansing force — religion becomes 
either vacuous or merely acrid, thus failing of any constructive end. 

I am not persuaded that the only alternatives are uncompromising 
protest or cultural assimilation. There is a responsible propheticism 
which may strive to serve the ends of both God and man through a 
tunctional critique of culture that envisages possibilities of the ful- 
filment of supreme value, however partial, in the human culture — 
a culture at once unworthy, yet most worthy of social reclamation. 


II 


Christianity is in danger in these trying times of developing into an 
insulated tradition to the extent of becoming an alien within modern 
culture. It has already reached that status in Russia and in Ger- 
many. And in these cultures religion is being cast out. The fact that 
in both Russia and Germany present political leadership has reached 
the point of outraging the prevailing social conscience of the West, 
tends to exaggerate our sentiment in behalf of religious groups that 
are being persecuted by this political tyranny. This is a natural 
-humanitarian response; but it is a sentimental reaction nevertheless. 
And it detours thinking from the social issues that are basic to the 
matter. Political tyranny in government is a symptom of an organic 
disease in culture that goes more deeply into the structural life of 
society. ‘To say that it is an inevitable consequence of social dissolu- 
tion may seem to justify it unduly; yet a realistic view of social crises 
seems to say just that. Thus, to pose the issue as if it were a clash 
simply between arrogant usurpers of power and entrenched spiritual 
authority, overlooks events that have issued in tyranny and which 
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have issued from unyielding elements in the social tradition. The 
point we are insisting upon is that in every contemporary culture, 
and this applies especially to the West, where religious tradition 
tends to insulate itself and its cultus from the dynamic configuration 
we call the living culture —a culture that moves experimentally 
toward new social ends, and which responds creatively to new dis- 
coveries, new inventions, new technological advances, and thus new 
human insights — religion develops as a malignant growth within 
the social organism which becomes increasingly unassimilative and 
predatory. And when the situation becomes critical, removal of the 
malignant growth seems inevitable. The predicament in which the 
Russian Orthodox Church found itself in 1922 (see Spinka, The 
Church and the Russian Revolution) during the early stages of the Soviet 
republic, when the Church was placed in the position of decisively 
opposing defensible proposals of reform which were obviously in the 
interest of the common life, is an illustration in point. Again, the 
response of the Orthodox Church to the critical situation that 
developed among the peasants during the famine in the Volga 
region in 1921, and the governmental reaction that followed, is an 
instance of this cleavage in modern times. Such crises makes evident 
the extent to which an insulated church will go in placing the needs 
of the culture secondary to the laws of the cultus. 


Ill 


The conflict between the Nazi state and German Protestantism 
again illumines the contemporary impasse between cultus and culture. 

The situation of the Protestant Church in modern Germany pre- 
sents a confused maze of conflicting ideologies and loyalties. Here we 
see the curious phenomenon of a cultus clinging to the principle of 
state support while at the same time repudiating the culture of the 
state and refusing all responsibility for it. Century old traditions lie 
back of this contradictory stand of German Protestantism. As Tillich 
observes in The Religious Situation, “The peril of Protestantism lay in 
the fact that it was a protest and that it did not achieve an adequate 
realization” (p. 154). That is the first factor underlying this contra- 
diction. When true to its tradition, it ‘‘must protest against every 
religious or cultural realization which seeks to be intrinsically valid.” 
This means that German Protestantism cannot properly assume any 
constructive interest in the cultural problems of the commonwealth 
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upon which it depends for physical maintenance. And, if it is con- 
sistent with its traditions, it can project no ideal of culture. And 
because it has no formulated ideal of culture, it is led to insist upon a 
dualism between religious faith and any expression of culture, 
whether it be in the sphere of education, social philosophy, or gov- 
ernment. This is precisely the emphasis that the neo-reformist 
theology of Karl Barth, which is the backbone of the Protestant 
reaction in Germany, has been led to take. Thus the relation of 
German Protestantism to the cultural regime in modern Germany 
amounts to a situation almost identical with that of the Orthodox 
Church and Soviet Russia, though for different reasons. But in both 
cases, the impasse between cultus and culture derives from elements 
in the religious tradition that insulate religion from the growing 
social experience. Now I am aware of the fact that this resistance to 
cultural change, even this capacity to resist cultural change, is pre- 
cisely what gives German Protestantism its significance in the 
present crisis. It is also what explains its predicament. And it becomes 
a question of considerable importance how significant an ethic of 
martyrdom actually is, after all, where defiance of the cultural 
situation, without social responsibility for its ends or its problems, is 
the only concern dictating Christian action. 

For the ascetic mind this question is unimportant; because for it 
human culture and its issues have no religious importance. But for 
the person who embraces the life of culture with responsibility as a 
participant, this withdrawal from the constructive tasks of society, 
into defiance of the culture and in defense of the cultus, can only 
mean the abandonment of the corporate spiritual task. 

In defending the Confessional stand against totalitarianism, one 
should not overlook the psychological factor that has given large 
followings to the various folk faiths that have arisen in Germany 
since the last World War. Wholly apart from their crude and excessive 
claims for racial purity and the cultural superiority of the German 
folk, these faith movements express a fundamentally sound discon- 
tent with the prevailing supernatural theologies which alienate reli- 
gious men and women from their sustaining culture; and on the other 
hand, they reveal a commendable concern for turning religious 
devotion into a creative social force. The totalitarian and racial 
doctrines of National Socialism render these efforts viciously restric- 
tive; but one misrepresents matters when he infers from this turn of 
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events that the cultural attempt to integrate religious responsibility 
in culture must lead to restrictions so evident in Nazi Germany. 

We who are not in the midst of the conflict are in no position to 
pass judgment upon those who do battle to the death for a principle. 
But, seeing the consequences of a religion of protest, devoid of a 
positive ethic or philosophy of culture, one might at least ponder the 
question whether any end, other than martyrdom, can be served 
by such a faith. 


IV 


Where the religious outreach of a people stiffens into an arbitrary 
concern to preserve a tradition, the creative forces of the culture 
forge ahead with indifference to spiritual ends; or else fashion, as 
best they can, a working faith for the new venture. In either case, the 
established forms of religion became alienated from the growing 
culture. ‘There is little left for them to do then but to wither and die, 
or to generate vitality through reactionism. Having lost their oppor- 
tunity to provide motivation and direction to the new social efforts, 
they presume to stand in judgment of culture zn the name of a higher 
loyalty. That they are justified in pointing culture to a loyalty beyond 
its boundaries, is not to be questioned. What is to be questioned is 
the assumption that religious institutions that have become insensi- 
tive to the creativity of the environing culture through their own in- 
growing tendencies, possesses the criterion, or can point to the 
criterion, by which culture is to be judged. There is a difference 
between saying “‘Lord, Lord,” and actually doing his will. ‘There is a 
vast difference between denouncing the contemporary course of 
society and illumining that course with a vision of God. 

For this reason one may not assume that because religious groups 
take a firm stand against the trend of the times, they are bringing 
the judgment of God to bear upon the situation. They may simply 
be blocking passion with passion, born of an irrational disdain. 

This is not to say that religion is to become assimilated by cultural 
forces. I should agree with Reinhold Niebuhr when he says that 
“Religion can be healthy and vital only if a certain tension is main- 
tained between it and the civilization in which it functions.” (Does 
Civilization Need Religion?, p. 69.) I should also agree with his conclud- 
ing assertion that ‘“‘the moral effectiveness of religion depends upon 
its ability to detach itself from the historical relativities with which 
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its ideals are inevitably compounded in the course of history.” (zbid., 
p. 222.) But neither tension nor detachment of this sort serves a re- 
ligious purpose unless they proceed from a source of judgment that 
is intelligible enough to men to provide them with a criterion for 
their moral judgments concerning culture. 

That is why to declare the judgment of God upon culture without 
recourse to the Divine Criterion, and without ears to hear with 
unmistakable clarity, the Voice of him who speaketh, is to enthrone 
impassioned zeal and to give it the authority of objective right. 

It does not follow that to maintain a certain tension between 
religion and civilization or to achieve detachment from historical 
relativities, there must be commitment to the dualism of other- 
worldliness. It may require, rather, commitment to the dualism 
inherent in the natural life-process; or, we should say, to the order- 
giving growth within that process that transmutes the chaos of 
change into emerging value. Recourse to this objective criterion is 
not by the revelations of irrationality, but by the insights of sensi- 
tive and patient inquiry into the meaning of the Sovereign Value 
to which loyalty and commitment are to be given. No man will find 
this value through reason alone. Nor will he find it without reason. 


V 


The insulation of the cultus from the living culture in Russia and 
Germany had doubtless developed beyond that of any religious 
situation to be found in our own country. And the political turn of 
events in these two situations, as we have observed, make the im- 
passe more critical. Yet we should not let these differences blind us to 
the fact that sectarian faiths wherever they exist tend toward this kind 
of insulation and thus are always potentially malignant growths. 
Their malignancy to any culture is in proportion to their hostility 
to the creative advance within that culture and to their power as a 
social force to arrest that growth. A society that is in growth can 
assimilate a surprising amount of this independent cellular structure 
before a lag occurs; or perchance growth is arrested. And in a democ- 
racy where there is separation between sectarian religion and the 
state, the assimilation can continue almost indefinitely. It is inter- 
esting to recall that in present-day totalitarian cultures, free religious 
cults have incurred comparatively little conflict with state authority. 
The conflicts have arisen where sectarian faiths have been socially 
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and financially identified with the state. And the solution to church- 
state conflict proposed by the government representatives, both in 
Russia and in Germany, was discontinuance of state support of 
religion, placing all faiths on a voluntary basis. 

This analysis would seem to argue that if sectarian faiths are to 
persist as independent cults within the culture, separation between 
cult and state is the most favorable safeguard against the kind of 
malignancy we have cited; and against possible conflict between 
cult and culture. Sectarian faiths, so existing, however, will always 
constitute a luxury of the commonwealth. They exist for the purpose 
of appeasing special religious temperamental preferences; but in so 
far as they manifest indifference to the cultural growth or, as in 
some instances, exert hostility to such growth, they must always 
remain a liability to the corporate life as a cultural whole. Their 
continuance therefore necessarily depends upon how long the com- 
monwealth can carry the liability without serious impairment of its 
social cohesion and cultural advance. 


VI 


Religion in American culture, however, must aspire more and 
more to the achievement of its deeper function in providing a unifying 
propulsion toward the growth and actualization of value in our com- 
mon life. When the churches begin to move forthrightly in this 
direction, they will discover that they are not alone in this high con- 
cern. For the deepening of the common life is not merely a priestly or 
prophetic interest; but a venture in which all persons and institutions, 
sensible to the higher life, can share. Thus religion, when it gets be- 
yond the meager role of perpetuating a sectarian tradition to embrace 
this living faith, can become the first concern of all responsible peo- 
ple. It can become the most mighty of movements in our midst. 

What is the content of this living faith which may become the 
concern of all responsible people? In summary form, it is the age-old 
vision of a commonwealth of spiritually-impelled men and women, 
made articulate, persuasive, and operative in American life. Let us 
not waste time in perfectionist thinking; or in repeating Utopian 
dreams. What we need more than finished plans or ideals, once the 
direction of our faith is envisaged, is the recognition of practical steps 
that will gradually transform the corporate processes of our common 
life into a functioning organic unity. When some measure of organic 
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unity is achieved, the processes of the corporate life become the media 
by which men and groups may experience significant satisfactions and 
by which the citizenry may achieve continuous srowth toward life’s 
fulfilment. This is the substance of all high visions of the possible 
commonwealth from the eighth century Hebrew prophets and Plato 
down to our own day. 

But it need not remain an ideal pattern; it can be made the descrip- 
tion of social processes becoming operative at various stages and with 
varying degrees of completeness. Our concern here is to make clear 
that to the degree that the corporate life achieves this kind of func- 
tioning it begins to function as a religiously-motivated common- 
wealth — religious because its processes make possible the release of 
creativeness in individuals and in groups, and because these processes 
create conditions favorable to human growth. Whatever contributes 
to the fashioning of the social process toward this end, serves the 
religious transformation of our culture. 

Such growth toward organic unity within our American culture 
will come about, not through the initiation of more movements, more 
causes, more platforms, nor through legislation; it will come through 
internal spiritual growth. It will come about as the result of a renais- 
sance of those spiritual functions in the more intimate social groups 
such as the family, the village and town community, and similar 
centers of cultural cohesion. Too long we have dissipated these nat- 
ural groups in the interest of pursuing a glamorous course of individual 
careers, with its stress upon “contacts” and “cultivation,” requiring 
artificial group associations. A sounder culture of the spirit waits upon 
a recovery of life around the hearth and upon a restoration of civic 
life and civic resources within the community. 

This is no idle dream about what ought to be. Developments 
toward such spiritual growth of the corporate life are already taking 
place. A single group of experiments will serve to make vivid the 
kind of religious functioning we are pointing to. I refer to the re- 
markable renaissance of community life among Michigan towns, 
resulting from long-time educational projects conducted by the 
University of Michigan. In the reclamation of these Michigan towns 
we have a striking illustration of the operation of a spiritual dy- 
namic in society. These Michigan projects developed out of a 
concern to.facilitate educational work among youth out of college. 
The dearth of community resources in the way of cultural aids made 
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educational efforts futile. When attempts were made to improve 
this situation, serious obstacles were encountered. The community 
was buzzing with busy-ness, but much of it was self-defeating. 
Haphazard, sporadic, competitive and uncorrelated programs 
among the adults were providing considerable activity, but it all fell 
short of meeting any genuine local need. Worst of all, it was difficult 
for any organization or group to work toward any genuine end in the 
community because all such effort was frustrated or blocked by 
in-groups, sometimes by a single person who gripped the community 
like an octopus, and prevented anything being done that might take 
the power or prestige out of their hands. Through patient adult edu- 
cation, these obstacles were overcome. Community “‘bosses”? who had 
found satisfaction in frustrating creative efforts in the towns were 
helped to find satisfaction in applying their talents and strategic 
positions to significant community advance. As a result community 
organizations were correlated and harnessed to functional needs. 
Step by step the various competing and conflicting forces within 
the community were transformed into co-operating agencies of larger 
and mutual ends, until a new sense of power for social achievement 
took hold of the community. For the first time its citizens began to 
feel democracy in action in a realistic and practical way. And we 
might add, in a religious way. (From a report on the Branch County 
- experiment, by Howard Y. McClusky.) 

Now if this spiritual renaissance of the corporate life of villages and 
towns can be taken as the type for the cultural creativity within the 
commonwealth, the possibilities for the religious functioning of the 
social process in American culture may begin to appear. Many 
groups and institutions in society have a responsibility in shaping 
this spiritual growth. Churches, theaters, civic associations, indus- 
tries, schools, and many other agencies become potential par- 
ticipants. Preachers, educators, scientists, philosophers, poets, art- 
ists, engineers, workingmen, and industrialists, all become possible 
contributors to this emerging spiritual culture. What is important to 
recognize is that all cannot do the same job; nor work in the same way. 
Each has its own peculiar function and distinctive genius; and each 
its limitations; and these determine the kind of relation each may 
have to this corporate task. Let us recognize frankly that none of 
these institutions is fitted by its inheritance or by its present policy 
to contribute significantly to this cultural growth; for each is under 
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the domination of an “art-for-art’s-sake” and a “church-for-the- 
church’s-sake” policy. Potentially, however, the contributions are 
enormous. There is hope in this fact: That they may begin growing in 
capacity and in purpose to participate in this most important of all 
cultural objectives. 

The extent to which the churches can grow toward this end re- 
mains ambiguous. Persistence in a primary concern for the inherited 
tradition, in isolation from the creative social culture, obviously pre- 
cludes significant participation in this larger task. There is every 
likelihood, however, that enlightened church groups, among all the 
denominations and cults, will discover ways of relating their respec- 
tive traditions and cult-practices to this end. How they will do so 
must be answered by each of them. There is ample precedent for 
assuming that among the liberal churches and synagogues a growing 
group will be found who will feel this responsibility increasingly. 
And from them will come the church’s chief contribution to this task. 

This religion of renaissance within the common life is not alien to 
the Christian religion. The Christian tradition, in fact, becomes 
pregnant with stirring meaning when it is brought to bear upon this 
kind of spiritual awakening. All the thrilling utterances of the pro- 
phetic voices from Amos to the Christ come echoing down through 
the centuries: 

“Behold I will do a new thing; now it 
shall spring forth; shall ye not know it? 


I will even make a way in the wilderness, 
And rivers in the desert.” 


Only in the light of our present awakening we may see in this pro- 
phetic tradition something more than the gospel of an everlasting 
Nay; we may see beyond negation, in the vision of the good life, a 
reaffirming Yea! Like the welling up of new spirit that accompanied 
the folk movement of St. Francis’ time, when religion left the cloister 
and became a quickening faith within the towns, this spirit of the 
ampler life may become a transformative working in our own life 
and day. 

The times are ripe for ‘‘a superhuman flowering of mutual value 
and meaning” in American culture. When the churches identify 
themselves with this supreme task of the hour, the people will rise 
up and call their name blessed. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 


A REPORT TO THE BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA 


DECEMBER 10-13, 1940 


HE Committee has chosen to attempt to do three things: 

first, to review rapidly certain events which substantiate our 
confidence in the Church; second, to mention a few of its 

more conspicuous points of weakness; third, to discuss at some length 


the issue which is paramount above all others at this time, namely, 
the function of the Church in a world at war. 


I 


It was a true word, deliberately spoken, when the Madras Con- 
ference affirmed in December, 1938: ‘‘No one so fully knows the fail- 
ings, the pettiness, the faithlessness which infect the Church’s life as 
we who are its members. Yet, in all humility and penitence, we are 
constrained to declare to a baffled and needy world that the Christian 
Church, under God, is its greatest hope.” 

The events of the past two years give striking evidence that these 
words were not merely affirmation, but prophecy. Within this bien- 
nium we have witnessed the progressive dissolution of political se- 
curity and peace throughout the world; within it we have seen the 
bonds of Christian fellowship hold firm under strain and the Church 
increase in unity and strength. In spite of disturbing news from vari- 
ous quarters of retreats on the part of the Christian forces, still the 
Church remains least shaken of all our major institutions. It continues 
to stabilize, to exhort, to enlighten, to heal, to unite men. To its 
servants there comes with new poignancy the awareness that to us has 
been committed the ministry of reconciliation. 

It would be inappropriate to laud the Church or its services in a 
spirit of boastful pride. In the face of the world’s misery we have not 
done all that we ought to have done, and before God and men we 
must confess ourselves unprofitable servants. Yet, in repentance and 
humility and in gratitude to God for his leading, let us review some 
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of the events which give substance to the conviction that “‘the Chris- 
tian Church, under God, is the world’s greatest hope.” 

Within this biennium the Madras and Amsterdam Conferences 
have given visible demonstration of the reality of the world Christian 
community. No participant in one of these gatherings could remain 
unmoved by the miracle of fellowship which spans not only differ- 
ences in denomination, but the more conspicuous and often more 
devisive differences of culture, of color, of race, of nation, of vocation, 
of age, of sex, of ecclesiastical prerogative — and not least — of 
theology. Democracy ceases to be a political shibboleth and takes on 
Christian meaning as one beholds before his eyes the great democracy 
of God. Through the personal testimony of delegates and through 
literature, there has been mediated to the churches something of the 
undergirding strength of a new world Church at a time when a world 
crisis called desperately for an affirmation of the bonds of unity. 

In the providence of God, the ecumenical Church has come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this. ‘The World Council of Churches, 
numbering sixty-nine communions, through its central office in 
Geneva, has, in spite of war, carried on an information service relat- 
ing Christians to one another across dividing frontiers. Through the 
travel of its secretaries it has maintained contact between Christians 
in warring nations. Through its ecumenical chaplaincy it has min- 
istered to the spiritual needs of the three million prisoners of war. 
Through its agencies of relief it has rendered aid financially and 
spiritually to refugees and to the stricken evangelical churches of 
Europe. It has maintained a fellowship of prayer and has continued 
to study the possibilities of international co-operation and Christian 
unity. In short, it has demonstrated in a war-torn world that Chris- 
tian brotherhood is a fact. Because it is a fact, Christians everywhere 
ought to love one another more deeply, live more courageously, 
strengthen one another in faith. 

That the world Christian community is more than a name has been 
strikingly demonstrated by the way in which the 168 “orphaned mis- 
sions,” German, Danish, Belgian, and French, have been cared for 
through the auspices of the International Missionary Council. Every 
Christian should rejoice that up to now each call for help has been 
answered and all of these missions have been maintained. The action 
of American Lutherans in raising a fund of $500,000, and American 
Episcopalians $300,000 for the care of missions formerly supported 
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from Europe is a realistic bearing of the burdens of their brothers in 
Christ. Other denominations are taking similar action. This practice 
must soon be followed, and long followed, by all the American 
churches, for whatever the political outcome of the present conflict 
it is certain that for a generation Europe will be weakened by social 
dislocation, and the financial resources for the spread of the Kingdom 
will be accordingly diminished. The emergency produced by war has 
both accelerated missionary co-operation and brought into high relief 
that which was already present. On the field, the way in which the 
missionaries and other Christian leaders are carrying on in spite of 
bombings, privation and national arrogance is forming a new chap- 
ter in the saga of Christian heroism and is opening doors to the 
Christian message. 

Within the American scene the work of the churches has been 
characterized less by spectacular change than by stability and steady 
growth. In the matter of church unity, an event of major importance 
has occurred; namely, the unification of three Methodist churches to 
form a Protestant denomination of more than eight million members. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church and the Syrian Antiochian Ortho- 
dox Church have recently come into fellowship in the Federal Coun- 
cil. Within some other denominations steps toward organic unity 
have been taken. More significant, however, is the gradual leavening 
of the Church’s life with the idea of the possibility and desirability of 
co-operative effort — a movement which does not lend itself readily 
to measurement but which is crucial to the effective witness of the 
Church in the midst of disruptive forces. 

Not only interdenominational but inter-faith co-operation has 
moved forward. As a pagan anti-Semitism grows in virulence around 
us, there is evidence of increased understanding and fellowship be- 
tween Jews and Christians to whom religion is meaningful. An event 
of major importance in September, 1940, was the holding of the first 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion — an index that the 
exponents of science, of humanistic culture and of religious faith have 
discovered that there is something to be learned from one another. 

Within this biennium there has been a deepening and enrichment 
of our theology. There is a much deeper sense of the reality of God 
and of man’s dependence on him. In the thinking of our seminaries 
and pulpits there is a deeper consciousness of the meaning of sin, 
repentance and forgiveness. Our theology is more firmly rooted in the 
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incarnation and the Cross than it has been for a generation. There 
has been a notable upturn in the study and appreciation of the 
Church among its leadership, both as to the divine foundations of 
the Church and its historic tradition. This enrichment of Christian 
thought, to be attributed in part to the seriousness of the hour, in 
part to the impact of the new orthodoxy, in part to the leavening 
influence of four great ecumenical conferences, has been achieved 
without any marked cessation in the preaching of a social gospel. 

In personal religion as in theology the Church has struck down to 
deeper and firmer foundations. While secularism remains the domi- 
nant mood of our society, there is wistful search for a faith on the part 
of great numbers of persons. Among students, among the literati, 
among those less articulate in many spheres there are evidences of a 
growing recognition of spiritual need. To meet this, extensive evan- 
gelistic enterprises have been conducted through the University 
Christian Mission and the National Christian Mission; conferences 
and retreats have been held by the denominations; devotional man- 
uals and books on the personal religious life have been produced. ‘The 
results of these efforts are among the imponderables. It is safe to 
assume that they have served to enrich the Christian experience of 
many persons, though large areas of life are as yet untouched. 

The crucial test of the power of the Church in the past biennium 
has been its ability to meet the impact of the international crisis. At 
this point we may rejoice in gratitude to God that, for the most part, 
it has stood firm in its Christian insights. The Geneva study con- 
ference of July, 1939, and the Philadelphia conference of last Febru- 
ary helped to clarify the issues and produced reports defining a 
Christian course of action. More important, however, has been the 
cumulative influence of the Christian peace action of the past twenty 
years. ‘This has not been wasted. The Church has exercised coura- 
geous and effective leadership in resisting war hysteria and propa- 
ganda, and has stood for Christian democracy against a mounting 
militaristic totalitarianism. While there is no common mind regarding 
political policies, the overwhelming weight of opinion in the churches 
is against American military involvement in foreign wars. Among 
pacifists and non-pacifists alike there is wide agreement with regard 
to the rights of conscientious objectors, and largely through the effort 
of Christian leaders a generous provision for this position was incor- 
porated inthe National Selective Service and Training Act. Highly 
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controversial issues have been discussed in church gatherings and in 
the church press, for the most part with the maintenance of a spirit 
of Christian fellowship. Large sums of money — though by no means 
adequate sums — have been given by the churches for over-seas 
relief and for the care of refugees in America. Amid a welter of panic, 
confusion, and intolerance, no other institution has seen the issues so 
objectively or spoken so prophetically. Let us thank God for the 
Christian Church! 


II 


In the foregoing statement no attempt has been made to suggest 
that all is as it should be within the churches. Indeed, at every point 
of strength there is a corresponding weakness. Ecumenicity is more 
_ than a verbal six-syllable stumbling-block; it is safe to assume that 
most of the laity and the majority of the clergy have as yet grasped 
but dimly, if at all, the meaning of a world Church. Our denomi- 
national competitiveness, particularly in the over-churching of small 
communities, is still what Peter Ainslie called it eleven years ago, 
“the scandal of Christianity.” We are sundered by national, racial 
and religious prejudice. Our missionary giving is but a fraction of 
that which the urgency of the situation calls for. American Chris- 
tians, still living in relative comfort and security, are for the most 
part untouched by more than a casual and sentimental concern for 
the victims of persecution and war. Over against a deepened interest 
in evangelism and a clarification and enrichment of theology must 
be set a disturbing — but largely undisturbed — complacency and 
conservatism. Probably the most immediate danger the Church 
confronts is that its membership in too large part consists mainly of 
respectable, decent folk who in action differ but little from their 
unchurched neighbors, and whose primary commitments of loyalty 
are not to Christ, as they suppose, but to the prevailing economic and 
political attitudes of their group. 

First among all the challenges which confront the churches we 
place the need of a more adequate ministry to the souls of men. On 
all sides, a sense of defeat and hopelessness is a corroding force. ‘The 
erowth of religious indifference and the impact of economic up- 
heaval and war have disorganized the lives of millions of individuals 
and have uncovered the paucity of our spiritual resources. In this 
situation neither the routine of the ordinary Sunday service nor cam- 
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paigns of mass evangelism will suffice. We must find time and place 
for the counseling of individuals. Ministers must learn how to use, 
and not to misuse, the techniques of mental therapy; how to make 
spiritual counseling a means of purging without profaning the holy 
ground of another’s inner life. Ministers and laymen alike need to 
rediscover the Bible and to learn how to pray, how to worship, and 
how to apply God’s holy sacraments and ordinances to the needs of 
the hour. Busyness in Christian service often excludes through tem- 
poral pressure a discovery of the sources of power that would make 
such activity meaningful. God’s Holy Spirit still speaks, but only to 
him who has the listening ear. 

There is no individual who does not need the Church’s spiritual 
offices of comfort, illumination and power. Two great groups are in 
such danger of being left without it that they require special mention. 
One is the unemployed, who too often find in the Church neither 
vocational assistance, Christian fellowship, nor spiritual support. ‘The 
other is the men in training camps and military service. To put Christ 
in khaki is one thing; to bring Christ to those in khaki is another. The 
Church will fail at a crucial point if the complexity of the chaplaincy 
issue is allowed to curtail our spiritual ministry. 

There are other points at which the fabric of the Church’s life fails 
in firmness of texture. To enumerate some of the most serious, there 
is the continued disintegration of the Christian home — a condition 
which for more than a generation has been sapping religious experi- 
ence at its roots. Of popular knowledge of child psychology and of 
instruction in general education for marriage and parenthood there 
is, fortunately, a growing amount through secular channels. In 
church circles there is no lack of pious and platitudinous talk about 
the Christian home. But there is a tragic lack both of intelligent 
education for Christian family life and of that encompassing at- 
mosphere of Christian reality within the home which, in a less peda- 
gogical age, gave vitality to religious nurture. 

A point of chronic weakness in the Church is the inadequacy of its 
lay leadership. For this there are many causes, but two are of such 
seriousness as to call for much more forthright effort than has thus 
far been given them. One is a large gap between the churches and 
higher education. Inadequate spiritual and intellectual preparation 
of young people in the pre-college years, prevailing secularism of 
ideas and activities in college, failure of the Church to offer challeng- 
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ing opportunities for service upon graduation, unite to divorce our 
ablest and best-trained leadership from the Church. Much good 
idealism which ought to be utilized by the Church is being channeled 
through secular agencies, while the intelligentsia, looking at the 
Church and seeing its defects, pass by and leave it to become more 
deficient. 

A second, and related, cause of inadequate lay leadership is the 
failure of the Church to impart to its members, and especially to its 
young people, basic theological concepts through terminology which 
can be readily understood. Liberal ministers, themselves theologically 
instructed, have even been known to pride themselves on the extent 
to which they could conceal their theology from the congregation! 
Great numbers of persons, seeking a reasonable faith, find no satisfy- 
ing answers to their questions. . . . Having no real understanding of 
the Christian message, they either break with the Church through 
impatience or indifference, or remaining within it, they thwart its 
effective usefulness through obscurantism. 

A continuing weakness in Protestantism is the fact that its primary 
strength, and the chief focus of reference in its programs, is in middle- 
class urban society. ‘The hiatus between the Church and labor is 
evident in the failure of Protestantism to enlist in any significant 
measure the loyalty or interest of underprivileged industrial groups. 
The indifference and suspicion of labor toward the Church is coun- 
tered by the wide-spread indifference and suspicion of church people 
toward those forced by unemployment to go on relief. Not universally 
but too generally, any pressure by organized labor to disturb the 
status quo is regarded as an affront to Christian morality and decency. 

In rural areas, where the Church is still to a considerable extent the 
social center of the community, the bond of connection is much 
closer. Here is found a large segment of church membership. Yet in 
the official deliberations of the Church, in its teaching literature, in 
its policies and administrative personnel, the country church is but 
scantily represented. The rural parish is too often a place where a 
minister has to go if he cannot get an urban or suburban appoint- 
ment. As a result, the most strategic sources of the nation’s life are 
being left to the neglect which spells disintegration and decay. Mean- 
while, in both industrial and rural areas, the so-called Pentecostal 
groups can thrive because the denominations represented in the 
Federal Council of Churches have not adequately mediated the 
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Gospel to human need. This ministry must be addressed to material 
as well as to spiritual need. 

The identification of Protestant Christianity with bourgeois society, 
whether urban or rural, means to a sobering degree the unconscious 
identification of the presuppositions of capitalism with those of the 
Christian Gospel. In spite of a generation of “social gospel” preach- 
ing, one is forced to admit that relatively slight impression has been 
made upon the economic thinking or action of the overwhelming 
majority of Christian laymen. In the small-group social relations of 
family and community, life is continually being made more humane, 
more co-operative, more creative through the leavening influence of 
Christian instruction and fellowship. In the more complex and less 
visible large-scale relationships of economic and political life, the 
basic insights of the Christian ethic are as continually repudiated. 
In part this is due to ignorance; in part to sin. In large measure it is 
the result of both — a product of that moral dullness and self-satisfied 
acquiescence in evil which appears wherever persons fail to make the 
connection between the Christian faith they profess in words and the 
unchristian society they sanction by their attitudes and deeds. 

A Christian incentive to combat major social evils, such as race 
prejudice, class cleavage, economic exploitation and war, requires 
that two indispensable elements be held together in’ balance and 
union. The one is moral sensitiveness, born of a sense of man’s guilt 
before God and consciousness of our implication in a sinful society. 
The other is knowledge of social fact and of the processes best cal- 
culated to eradicate social evil. Sensitiveness without knowledge leads 
to sentimentality; knowledge without sensitiveness lacks moral pas- 
sion. Both sentimentality and indifference corrupt the Church and 
tend to vitiate its effort. The Church has much more to do than has 
yet been done in stripping the masks from the unchristian realities of 
economic and international relations and in generating among men 
the supreme moral power which comes only from living acquaintance 
with the Gospel of Christ. 


cit 


Transcending in gravity all issues thus far mentioned, but related 
to them all, is the question of the distinctive mission of the Church 
to a world at war. Here we find the Church at its greatest weakness 
and its greatest strength — weakness in that the Christian peace 
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forces, failing to agree on basic issues, work at cross-purposes; strength 
in the fact that within the Church is to be found a union of tolerance 
with conviction not to be found in any other major group. 

On the sinfulness of war and the desirability of peace with justice 
there can be but one mind among Christians. On the steps to be 
taken to secure this end it is inevitable that there should be differences 
of opinion. It is at this point that we most have need of charity with- 
out compromise, conviction without dogmatism. Frankly admitting 
the impossibility of speaking the mind of all Christians, your Com- 
mittee believes that there are certain affirmations to be made which 
are inherent in the Gospel of Christ, which have distinctive relevance 
to the present situation, and which are the Church’s reasonable 
service. Though of diverse political opinions, we are unanimous in 
our judgment regarding these matters. 

1. The Church must strengthen the spiritual resources of the people through 
prayer and public worship. In a day when hysteria and panic, depression 
and gloom, suspicion and hate are undermining the souls of men, the 
peace and the power of God must become living realities. The Church 
must lead men through its worship to know that ‘“‘God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble.’ Christians must pray 
together for peace and justice, recognizing that lasting peace will 
come only as men do the will of God. To pray for the victory of a 
nation — whether our own or another — is to identify the ends of 
a relative, earthly group with the absolute will of the God of all life. 

2. The Church must affirm its Gospel through prophetic preaching. Certain 
elements in our message, to be announced both in peace and war, 
have special relevance to a world in crisis. 

Prophetic preaching declares the reality of the living God. That 
God lives and moves in history, that God has long purposes not to be 
thwarted by any turn in political events, that not temporal security 
but the Cross of Christ is the center of our faith — these convictions 
must constantly be reaffirmed. We must not forget that this is not the 
first dark day in history; we must show men that throughout history 
runs a living stream of enduring spiritual power. At a time when 
great numbers of Christians are assenting to faith in God with their 
minds and denying that faith by their emotions and acts, we must 
discover and declare the meaning of the word of assurance, “I am 
not alone, for the Father is with me.” 

We must preach the message of divine forgiveness and of the salva- 
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tion wrought for us in Christ. Faith in ideals and loyalty to principles 
are not enough; we need the personal experience of a forgiving God 
who has spoken to the world in the language of the Cross. Any re- 
demption of the world which does not begin at the Cross is some- 
thing less than the Gospel of Christ. . . 

We must call men to repentance — repentance not alone for our 
corporate guilt but our individual sinfulness, repentance not for 
other people’s sins but for our own. There is need to realize and in 
shame to confess the degree to which our nation by a policy of politi- 
cal isolation and economic self-interest has contributed to the present 
international chaos. There is need also for each individual to con- 
front, and to ask God’s cleansing from, those personal sins of self- 
seeking, greed, arrogance, intolerance, indifference, racial and na- 
tional pride which lie at the roots of confusion and conflict. 

We must not only set before men the duty of Christian love, but 
we must interpret its meaning. . . . Without endeavoring to dis- 
cuss all of the complex issues involved, we affirm that, as a minimum, 
Christian love entails two obligations which are not abrogated by any 
national or international crisis. Affrmatively it means the cultivation 
of good will towards all persons — good will towards those within and 
those without the Christian fellowship, towards persons in demo- 
cratic and in totalitarian states, towards those whose acts we approve 
and those whose deeds of brutality and aggression we are morally 
bound to condemn. Negatively, the obligation of Christian love 
means the refusal to allow the influence of the Church of Christ — 
whether through pulpit, pews, press or any other agency — to be 
used for the spread of hatred and the encouragement of human 
destruction. 

We must declare and interpret the Christian bases of democracy. 
Political democracy rests in part on a Christian conception of the 
inherent worth and dignity of man as a child of God, in part on a 
secularized individualism. Insofar as it affirms as its ends the essential 
equality and freedom of all men before God, and the obligation to 
secure for all men the material and spiritual foundations of the good 
life, democracy is a Christian ideal. The disparity between this ideal 
and the existing democracies is apparent in the wide-spread de- 
struction of personality through unemployment, baneful extremes 
of wealth and poverty, racial antagonisms, the denial of fundamental 
educational and political as well as economic opportunities to great 
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numbers of citizens. Any emotional loyalty to democracy which fails 
to reckon with these realities is sub-Christian. 

Though no political system can be equated with the Kingdom of 
God, we believe that political democracy offers a better opportunity 
for the social expression of the Christian ethic than does any other 
form of government. As Christian citizens we are obligated to main- 
tain and to enhance by co-operative effort such true democracy as 
now exists. As Christians we are likewise obligated to use means ap- 
propriate to this end. To attempt to defend life by its mass destruc- 
tion, liberty by the denial of civil liberties, the pursuit of happiness 
by acquiescence in conditions which condemn millions of human be- 
ings to the misery of poverty, hunger, privation and death, is to at- 
tempt to cast out Satan by Satan. Both the judgments of God and the 
verdict of history refute its possibility. 

We must hold before men the duty of absolute loyalty to God alone. 
The duty of the individual Christian to engage in war, or preparation 
for war, at the call of the State is an issue upon which there is no 
agreement among Christians. We do not affirm either the pacifist 
or the non-pacifist view to be the Christian position. We do affirm that 
within either position, the Christian is obligated to radical obedience 
to the commandment of God, ‘“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
mes? 

As the primary menace in our economic life is the unconscious 
identification of the Christian Gospel with the status quo, so the pri- 
mary menace of our political life is the largely unconscious identifica- 
tion of Christianity with nationalism. Since every Christian is like- 
wise a citizen and the Gospel pertains to the whole of life, there is a 
legitimate inculcation of patriotism through the Church. But when 
patriotism becomes itself a religion — on whatever continent this 
occurs — it is both a false religion and an unstable foundation for 
political security. Subtle encroachments of nationalism, such as the 
denial of civil liberties to minority groups or the substitution of the 
flag for the cross as the primary symbol of Christian devotion, must 
be recognized for what they are and arrested by means consonant 
with Christian fellowship. 

At least these notes, then, we affirm to be basic in prophetic preach- 
ing to a world at war — faith in the living God, the meaning of the 
Cross, repentance, good will towards all persons, the Christian 
foundations of democracy, absolute loyalty to God alone. We must 
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preach them; we must live by them. If we do, the gibe so often thrown 
at the Church, “What do ye more than others?” will lose its point. 

3. A distinctive service of the Church is the maintenance of fellowship. This 
means fellowship — and an attempt at mutual understanding — 
between pacifists and non-pacifists, interventionists and non-inter- 
ventionists. . . . What shall it profit us to talk about loving our 
enemies if we cannot love our friends and neighbors? Fellowship 
means the binding together of Christians in love across war-torn 
national frontiers. It means the persistent, long-range effort of the 
Church to span the racial, and national, and economic, and ideo- 
logical barriers which to the present have thwarted the realization 
of Isaiah’s prophecy of a world without war. 

4. We must continue to study, to educate, to build for the future. . . . To 
interrupt the ongoing constructive program of the Church through 
preoccupation with the present crisis would be to forfeit our oppor- 
tunity to build for peace while a measure of peace still exists. Though 
the shadows thicken, we must work while there is yet light. 

Such a long-range program takes many forms. Through worship 
and evangelism men’s souls must be undergirt with spiritual resources 
to stand firm in Christ in the midst of evil days. Through religious 
education the Christian heritage of Biblical truth and moral and 
spiritual insight, now so gravely jeopardized, must be imparted to a 
generation largely unconscious of its meaning. Through the mis- 
sionary outreach of the Church, the foundations of world peace must 
be laid through world friendliness and understanding. We must 
learn and teach the causes of war, realizing that knowledge of social 
processes alone will not save the world but that without such knowl- 
edge it cannot be saved. We must foresee and study how to deal with 
the economic collapse that will occur when the present munitions 
markets disappear and we reap the grim harvest of current military 
expenditures. Also, we must recognize the irresistible trend, in this as 
in all other nations, toward a more unified control of economic life, 
and we must seek to subject it to those democratic ideals and proc- 
esses that give some promise of making it serve, rather than enslave, 
humanity... . 

At no point is a union of clear thinking with moral passion more 
needed than with reference to the economic roots of war which 
permeate our social structure. While no human system yet proposed 
can be identified with the ideal of the Kingdom of God, the disparity 
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between the existing system and that ideal must be made apparent. 
In a world designed by God to be a family, men cannot with im- 
punity pursue the ways of private self-interest, exploitation, im- 
perialism, and economic isolation. The lessons of divine judgment 
written in the events of these days can be redemptive, but they will be 
redemptive only as the Church brings to them the light of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. 

5. The Church must build up in its members Christian incentives to political 
action. ‘The degree to which the Church can legitimately become a 
political force is a moot issue. It is clearly not the primary function of 
the worshipping community to become a political lobby. On the 
other hand, a Church which exists to serve men cannot be indifferent 
to any issue which touches human welfare. . . . We hold it to be 

_ the function of the Church, not to dictate the course to be taken by 
its members as citizens, but to throw the searchlight of the Gospel on 
every human relationship and to stir its members to act in the light 
of the ideal of the family of God. 

This incentive must not be so specific as to fetter the freedom of any 
Christian conscience; neither must it be so general as to become lost 
in vague exhortations and generalities. Recognizing wide areas of 
sincere disagreement, we hold that the Church has an obligation to 
stir its people to examine and to act upon certain vital issues of the 
present international situation. These include the surrender of abso- 
lute national sovereignty; the development of a functioning interna- 
tional organization through which the collective will for peace can 
become effective; economic reconstruction in the direction of greater 
justice both within and among nations, including such matters of in- 
ternational concern as tariffs, currency, immigration, and colonies. 
We must work for the cessation of hostilities and the speedy negotia- 
tion of a just peace through any peaceful channels that are open. Such 
positive action must go hand in hand with the refusal of the Church 
to give its spiritual sanction to nationalistic propaganda, to the 
setting aside of civil liberties, to involvement in war. 

6. Finally, we must relieve suffering. Save for the spiritual stabilization 
of the souls of men, this is the most immediate — the most unequivo- 
cal obligation of the churches of Christ in America. To remain in 
security and comfort is sin unless we give of our resources to the ut- 
most to heal the wounds of the world. If American Christians do not 
meet the challenge of the world’s misery, who will? Who else can? 
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Upon the political relations of the United States to the Far Eastern 
and European conflicts we do not presume to speak. We recognize 
the complexity of the issues involved. Yet we are constrained to say 
that no situation, however complex or diabolical, can set aside the 
elemental Christian duty to relieve human misery both now and in 
the years to come. To refuse to attempt to do so is to participate in the 
destruction and death of the victims of war. To permit millions of 
innocent persons to die of starvation while we have recources in 
abundance is to affront the faith we profess to have in One who said, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

What is the state of the Church? The churches of three continents 
are being tried in a crucible of fire, and it is not unlikely that a similar 
experience awaits us. The faith of our fathers lives in spite of dun- 
geon, fire and sword. In humble confession of our weakness we pray 
God that we may not prove recreant to the high opportunities for 
service which this crisis sets before us. 

We move forward into the next biennium not knowing whither we 
go. We go in uncertainty, but not in darkness. The Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world still shines. We go in soberness, 
but not in defeat and not in despair. God lives. We are not alone. In 
this as in every day Christ reigns victorious over sin and death. 
Christian, let no man take thy crown! 

(Committee: Georgia Harkness, Chairman; Edwin E. Aubrey, Conrad Bergendoff, Hugh Elmer Brown, 
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ECUMENICITY AND FEDERALISM 
BY DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


HE ecumenical movement will become effective in the eyes 
of the nations only when it will be capable of answering 
with force and authority the political questions of our time. 

The fact that it has at least a presentiment of this mission is proved 
by the Geneva Memorandum, virtually an “‘encyclical letter’? which 
it improvised on the eve of the war.! This and similar declarations 
prove that the ecumenical movement is still far from having a 
dynamic vision of immediate action. They suffer above all from a 
lack of ton, which reveals an absence of internal necessity. They 
express the agreement of a certain number of good wills, not the 
impulse of one precise and militant will. ‘They constitute a respectable 
result, not a starting point. They will probably have an historical 
value. But like many documents which eventually acquire historical 
value, they will have passed unnoticed in their time. 

This lack of effectiveness on the part of ecumenical messages on the 
political level, arises, no doubt, from the fact that they are com- 
promises, minimum agreements, not easily obtained and perforce 
too general. Furthermore, the error committed so far has been an 
attempt to choose a prudent political attitude, more or less opportune 
on the one hand, more or less acceptable on the other. It was proba- 
bly not possible to do more at the moment. Actually the world 
situation was examined and an attempt was made to ameliorate 
it according to the incontestable principles of Christian and natural 
ethics. But moral reformism has never been able to influence the 
course of events. History is made up of initiatives, not of retouches, 
resolutions and amendments. To succeed, an initiative must represent 
risk as well as prudence. It must be carried away by a passion spring- 
ing from creative faith. The men who have made history are those 
who had an impassioned vision of their goal and who knew how to 
turn circumstances to their purpose. In a certain sense it might be 
said that they found their starting point in themselves, in their faith, 
or in their most profound ambition, and not in the data and aspira- 
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tions more or less expressed or assumed in their age. Their action was 
effectual only in the exact degree in which it was the direct expression 
of their being. 

If the ecumenical movement wants to act — and it must — it 
will first have to recognize this fundamental law of action. In other 
words, its political action must emanate from itself, from what it has, 
from what it is, and from its constitutive faith. It does not have to 
borrow here and there in order to compose a mosaic of desirable 
resolutions; on the contrary, it must affirm itself according to its being 
and its law. Its political position must necessarily express its very 
nature, that is to say, the essence of the ecumenical hope. Its declara- 
tions must translate in terms of practical organization the principles which 
are implied in the definition of ecumenieity. 

To summarize, it is not a matter of adopting an accidentally or 
indirectly “Christian” policy. It is rather a question of developing 
logically the policy implied from the beginning in the ecumenical 
will and hope. The following pages will be only a working outline of 
this development. 


I 


Certain permanent conflicts of history have taken a character of 
unprecedented violence in our time. Above the infinite complexities 
of our economic, social, political, and religious difficulties, they 
stand out the more clearly because they have attained an almost 
mortal climax. Political and economic conflict between the totali- 
tarian state and the rights of men. Moral conflict between the op- 
pression of collectivism and the anarchy of individualsim. Ideological 
and religious conflict between an imposed unity and a thoughtless 
division, between a rigid centralization and an endless scattering. 
It is to be noted at once that these various conflicts are in reality none 
other than the aspects of the one and same fundamental opposition, 
viewed from different standpoints. It is next to be noted that each of 
these opposed terms is equally false in itself; that is to say, at the same 
time excessive and incomplete. It follows that, on this level, no solu- 
tion is possible. They are irreconcilable because the combination of 
two errors cannot make a truth — it makes only two graver errors. 
The practical result of political and economic conflict is war and revo- 
lution. The result of moral conflict is tyranny and anarchy. The 
result of religious conflict is narrower orthodoxies and more schisms. 
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In order to resolve the opposition between unity and division, it 
would be useless to seek an intermediary solution. One must change 
levels and find the central attitude from which these two errors are 
only morbid deviations. Between the plague and cholera there is 
neither a “happy medium” nor a synthesis possible. One must return 
to health. And, first of all, one must know what health is. 

Political and economic health we shall identify with federalism; 
moral and civic health with personalism; religious health with 
ecumenicity. We shall define these three terms with emphasis on 
their fundamental relationship and on their necessary hierarchy. 
Our position is the following: the theology of ecumenicity implies a 
philosophy of the person, the application of which is the policy of 
federalism. 


II 


Theology of Ecumenicity. Let us first clear up a misunderstanding 
which the title might suggest. We do not mean by ‘‘ecumenical 
theology” an Utopian synthesis of existing theologies nor a new 
doctrine which would risk not being compatible with any of the 
existing theologies. Our present interest is a doctrine concerning the 
universal Church, such as is implied in the very fact that an ecumeni- 
cal effort exists. We presuppose this doctrine whenever we say: “‘I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” We shall emphasize here only 
a few of its important features. 

The principle is this: the theology of ecumenicity depends upon 
the fazth of the union of Christians in Christ, this faith being distinguished 
negatively by the rejection of the heresy of uniformity. 

Certainly there is no worse threat for the ecumenical movement 
than the Utopian temptation of a formal unity, humanly verifiable, 
assured, and definitive. For it is precisely such a Utopia which has 
produced the schisms and oppositions that the ecumenical movement 
proposes to surmount. In the exact degree to which the churches 
have attempted to transform their faith in the Una Sancia into a 
visible assurance, a restrictive unity of organization and of doctrine, 
—in this exact degree they have doubted their inherent and humanly 
uncontrollable union, they have lost their real communion. 

It is fitting to leave to the theologians the task of defining the posi- 
tive doctrine of union, in the name of which the heresy of uniformity 
must be condemned. The doctrine of the multiplicity of gifts bestowed 
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by the one and same Father; the doctrine of the plurality of mansions 
in a one and same heaven; the doctrine of the diversity among mem- 
bers of a one and same body: whatever the name given to it, in no 
case will it be lacking in indisputable Biblical foundations. (For my 
part, I see no better Biblical foundations than the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. It is precisely in his appeal for union that Paul 
establishes with greatest force the legitimacy of diversities. This seems 
to be an excellent method.) Is it also permitted to recall the precedent 
of the seven churches of Asia, each one possessing its own angel; or 
the verse, “that they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee,” which establishes the pattern for union in the distinc- 
tion of the divine Persons? Let us ask the doctors of the Church. Yet 
here is what we should affirm from now on: the theology of ecu- 
menicity implies that the diversity of divine callings 1s not an umperfection 
in union, but its very life. 

A second, complementary feature must be at least recalled here: 
the theology of ecumenicity does not aim at dismantling the existing 
orthodoxies in the various churches. On the contrary, its first effect 
is to strengthen them by making them more conscious of their real 
value, and precisely by this detour it hopes to attain a profounder 
communion of spirit. In other words, the call to union is not addressed 
to the virtual dissidents of each church, but rather to its faithful 
members. 

Nevertheless, this method is only compatible with the ortho- 
doxies which I shall call open orthodoxies. It cannot embrace an 
orthodoxy which would consciously yield to the temptation to uni- 
formity; that is to say, which would tend to isolate itself and no 
longer admit direct recourse to the Head of the Church, who is in 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God, and not on earth, in a 
certain city, or in writings, or in a local prophet. Certainly no church 
or sect has ever been able to close itself totally, and to bar the door 
against the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. No church or sect has ever 
denied that its real Head is in heaven; though more than one has 
acted as if he were on earth, that is to say, at their disposal. More 
than one has identified the Una Sancta with its organization or with 
its particular doctrine. To the transcendent principle of unity which 
assures the permanence of the universal Church, many churches or 
sects have added and actually substituted, little by little, an immanent 
principle of unity, namely, a principle humanly controllable. That is 
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the very formula of tyranny, for, against an immanent principle of 
unity made absolute, there is no possible recourse or appeal on the 
part of the church member who feels himself unsatisfied. This man 
must submit or leave. If he submits, he runs the risk of obeying men 
rather than God. If he leaves, it is with bitterness, and the church 
which he perhaps founds will be opposed to the former one, instead 
of being merely different. 

I have nothing to say here about the unity of Roman Catholic 
organization, considered as necessary for salvation; but I shall recall 
the criticism which Karl Barth addressed to Protestant orthodoxy of 
the eighteenth century: a certain manner of proclaiming the dogma 
of literal inspiration of the Scriptures, for example, is tantamount, 
he said, to disposing humanly of the Scriptures. For as soon as the 
principle of unity appears humanly verifiable, the orthodoxy of the 
church “closes” upon itself. From this circumstance came the 
numerous schisms of the Calvinistic churches during that period. 

A church which pretends to be self-sufficient and to possess its own 
principle of unity, a church which tends to close itself from above in 
order the better to assure its human cohesion, becomes at once 
isolated and generates schisms. Its attitude is thus doubly anti- 
ecumenical. Its will for uniformity opposes union. It transforms 
diversity into division. Then there is scandal, and then the body 
suffers both in its Head and in its members. 

The normal life of the body depends upon the vitality of each of 
its members, and the life of a member depends upon its harmony 
with the other members, assured by the fact that it belongs to the 
same head. We shall find below and repeatedly this theme of organic 
harmony opposed to the theme of systematic unity. 

It is to be noted that this entails in no way praise of mere liberal 
“tolerance”? based upon dogmatic indifference; for harmony of 
members is not tolerance but a vital necessity. The lung does not 
have to “tolerate” the heart! It must be a true lung, and by this 
very fact it will aid the heart in being a good heart. 

It is also to be noted that the churches which do not represent a 
distinct spiritual function, but only the accidental division of the 
same organ—e.g., churches of the same family and within one 
country which formerly employed different languages but now both 
use the national tongue, or divided by issues which have now passed 
away — have nothing better to do than to fuse as soon as possible. 
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III 


Philosophy of the Person. The ecumenical positions which we have 
just outlined imply a doctrine of man. To the conflict which opposes 
unity and division in the plan of the church corresponds, term by 
term, the conflict which opposes collectivity and individual in the 
plan of society. And in the same manner in which ecumenicity 
returns to the central spiritual position which founds union in 
diversity, we have to look for the central philosophical position 
which founds human fellowship in freedom. I call this personalism. 

Let us try to illustrate by historical examples notions of individual, 
of collectivity, and of person. 

The individual is a Greek invention, and his birth signifies the birth 
of Hellenism itself. He is the man of the tribe who begins to think for 
himself and who, by this very fact, distinguishes and isolates himself. 
To reason is first to doubt, and next it is to revolt against the taboos 
and the sacred conventions of the group. Then the group expels the 
‘non-conformist.’’ It is the men ejected from various groups who 
found the first Greek thiasoi, communities comparable to the modern 
city, and based no longer on the sacré, the blood, and the dead, but 
on contracts and common interests. All the members of the tribe had 
to act in the same manner minutely prescribed by custom, and all 
dissidence of conduct entailed execration or death. In the city, on 
the contrary, each man tried to singularize himself. Competition, 
originality, private rights, self-consciousness, replaced the respect of 
taboos and of strict observance of the collective sacré. 

But this centrifugal movement in relation to the original com- 
munity, while at first confusing itself with intelligence and reason, 
soon results in a dissolution of the social bond. It leads to anarchy. 
Now follows a feeling of social emptiness. It is a sort of dull anguish 
out of which emerges the call to a new and more solid community 
in which the isolated individual will find again reassuring restraints 
and in which the state will recover its power. 

It is Rome, then, which serves as the eternal symbol of collective 
reaction. ‘The triumph of Rome over Greece is the first fatal totali- 
tarian victory over individualism which has become anarchic. Be- 
tween individualism and dictatorship, the opposition is not so great 
as one would imagine. It is rather a question of the inevitable suc- 
cession of events. The individual opposes the state only in the same 
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manner as emptiness opposes fulness: the greater the emptiness, the 
more powerful the appeal. In many respects, indeed, totalitarianism 
does no more than complete the process of dissolution begun by in- 
dividualism; it liquidates the existing groups in order to accomplish 
unification by a mise au pas. It is with the sand of individuals that the 
state makes its cement. But this centralized state, this rigid and too 
highly controlled unity, soon crushes all individual initiative by re- 
fusing recourse to a power beyond its own. It deprives itself of any 
creative inspiration. Man becomes no more than a social function, 
a politischer Soldat, as one would say today. And the spirit is jeop- 
ardized for lack of liberty. 

Individualistic Greece triumphed over the barbarian community 
of blood relationship. Later, however, she sank into anarchy. Rome 
triumphed over the anarchy and then sank under the weight of its 
collectivistic apparatus. Again the social emptiness occurred. What 
was the new society to be? 

At this crucial point in history, in a situation which recalls strangely 
the present struggle between individualistic democracies and totali- 
tarian states, the unique event of the Incarnation took place; and it 
brought to the question of all time the eternal answer of the Church. 

From the sociological viewpoint which we take here, what is this 
primitive church? A spiritual community formed of local commu- 
nities or “‘cells’’ which are not based upon the past nor upon com- 
mon origins: ‘““There can be neither Jew nor Greek.” These communi- 
ties are founded on neither class nor race, nor on any other collective 
reality. Their bond is not terrestrial nor is their Head; he is seated in 
heaven on the right hand of God. Neither is their ambition terrestrial. 
They await the end of time. And meanwhile they constitute most 
assuredly the germs of an authentic society. They have their social 
organization, local heads, hierarchy, assemblies. ‘The convert, assimi- 
lated by one of these groups, finds in it, on the one hand, a social 
activity which binds him to his “‘brothers”’ and saves him from soli- 
tude; on the other hand, he attains a new human dignity, since he 
has been redeemed and has received the promise of his individual 
resurrection. He is at once bondman and free, and he is this by virtue 
of a one and same fact: the calling which he has received of God. 

This reborn man is not the individual of the Greek type, since he is 
more eager to serve than to singularize himself. He is not a mere 
piece of machinery either, a mere function of the state as the Roman 
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citizen was, since he possesses a dignity independent of his social role. 
What name is to be given him? A new word is needed. Or, rather, an 
already familiar word may be used with a new meaning. 

In order to designate the relations constituting the Trinity, the 
Greek Fathers had adopted a Latin term fersona (social role). This 
same term was to be used by the early Christian philosophers to mean 
the reality of man in a Christianized world. For this man is at once 
autonomous and responsible to others. Thus the word ferson with 
its new meaning, and the social reality which it signifies, are certainly 
Christian creations, or rather creations of the Christian church. 

In the person thus defined, the eternal conflict between freedom and 
collective responsibility is resolved. It is the same God, who by the 
calling which he addresses to man, distinguishes this person among 
all others and restores him to concrete relations with his fellowmen. 
Freedom is assured by the constant possibility of recourse to God, 
above and beyond the community. And the community is bound 
together by its fidelity to God. Thus the rights and duties of the in- 
dividual have the same foundation as the rights and duties of the 
whole. They are no longer contradictory. That which liberates a 
man also makes him responsible to others. That which unites the 
community also obliges it to respect individual vocations. 

The freedom of the present century advertizes itself by the Utopian 
slogan: to every man his chance. But the freedom and obligation of 
the Christian person are defined at the same time by the formula: 
to every man his vocation. 

We have found again in this doctrine of man the same structures as 
in the doctrine of the universal church outlined above; the same 
central position defining at once union and diversity, obligation and 
freedom, the rights of all and the rights of the individual. In the same - 
manner as the theology of ecumenicity prevents, on the one hand, a 
closed orthodoxy and, on the other hand, obstinate dissidence, so 
the philosophy of the person prevents, on the one hand, oppressive 
collectivism and, on the other hand, individualistic anarchy. 

Yet here again we must insist on this point: person is not a middle 
term between the too free individual and the too much enslaved 
politischer Soldat. The person is complete, and the other two are only 
diseases. At the immanent human level, no balance is possible between 
anarchy and forced unity, the individual and the totalitarian state. 
But as soon as transcendency intervenes, there is something better 
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than balance — there is a living principle of union. “Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,” but there is also the true com- 
munion. 7 

It remains now to develop the political implications of this theology 
and of this philosophy. 


IV 


The Policy of Federalism. We have said enough to make it easy to 
see that only federalistic organization in politics can correspond to 
the ecumenical attitude. As for the philosophy of the person, it will 
be normally that of the good citizen of a federation. The paradoxical 
motto of Swiss federalism: ‘‘One for all, and all for one,”’ is equally 
applicable to these three levels. It automatically excludes ‘‘each 
man for himself” and ‘‘every man for me alone.” 

Ecumenicity excludes closed orthodoxy (creator of schisms) and 
obstinate dissidence. Federalism excludes likewise imperialism, (in- 
stigator of wars) and short-sighted, selfish regionalism. (Let it be 
further remarked that imperialism is nothing else but the individ- 
ualism of a group, and individualism is the imperialism of an isolated 
man. As the state ceases to be a real state when it wants to become 
absolute sovereign, so man ceases to be complete when he makes his 
freedom absolute.) 

Federalism begins with local groups (region, community, public 
projects, etc.), and ecumenicity recognizes equally their value 
(various churches, parishes, orders, etc.). It is indeed in the local 
group that the person can realize himself. For in it civic tasks are 
presented on the scale of the individual and actual enrollment in the 
community becomes possible. In the small congregation people know 
each other and with what men and what problems they must deal. 
If one is in opposition to the group, he is free to voice his opinion. 
If that is not sufficient, he may change to another group. He is not 
isolated as an individual is isolated in a large modern city nor in a 
vast centralized state. On the other hand, one is no longer tyrannized 
by a rigid, uniform law, since in a federation one may always belong 
to different groups — one religious, another social, and a third cul- 
tural or political or professional. This plurality of memberships, 
having its equivalent in ecclesiastical intercommunion, is excluded by 
the totalitarian regime, which claims to make the frontiers of the state 
coincide with those of all social or spiritual or private activities. 
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Federalism, like ecumenicity, recognizes that regional diversities 
are the life itself of the union. However, by the central organ which 
links all the regions, it preserves for the citizen the right to appeal 
against the abuses of local power. It asks for the organic co-operation 
of its members and not that caricature of order which is unity in 
uniformity. Instead of petrifying the frontiers of the group which 
make up the federation, it tends to enliven their nucleus. ‘Thus, for 
the static balance of powers, it substitutes the emulation of living 
values. Spinoza defines peace as “the harmony of strong souls, not 
the fightless impotence of slaves.” We might define ecumenicity and 
federalism with the same formula, substituting for “‘souls” “‘churches”’ 
and “regions.” 

Finally we must not hesitate to complete the picture by indicating 
at least this: that federalism implies in the economic order the vitality 
of the workers’ and of the employers’ syndicates, and must substitute 
for a capitalistic regime (which is both centralizing and individual- 
istic) a co-operative regime. But our exposé must not exceed the scope 
of our original doctrinal scheme. 

Our object so far has been to establish the following relations: 
ecumenicity, personalism, and federalism are different aspects of a 
one and same spiritual attitude. ‘They spring from one another and 
are interdependent. ‘They have the same structures and the same 
ambitions. ‘To the notion of rigid unity, they unitedly oppose one of 
communion; to the Empire, the Commonwealth; to the uniform and 
geometric order, the pluralistic and organic collaboration; to the pair 
of fréres ennemis which the uprooted individual and the totalitarian 
masses constitute, the pair of fréres amis which the person and the 
federal community constitute. 

To desire federalism without accepting ecumenicity would be 
depriving political organization of its spiritual foundations. But to 
accept ecumenicity without at the same time desiring federalism 
would be not really to accept ecumenicity with all its consequences. 
For faith without works is not faith. (One will perhaps be surprised 
at not finding the term democracy in the preceding pages. The reason 
is that the word democracy covers today too many grave misunder- 
standings and abuses. Ecumenicity should not have to be burdened 
with them, and the European nations are in no wise ready to rise 
BE in order se establish what was formerly in their countries called 

emocracy.” Something new is needed — a regime which will com- 
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bine freedom with community. In federalism democrats and totali- 
tarians will be able to find the fulfilment of their incomplete and 
deformed ideals. In my opinion, federalism is the only practical 
possibility of realizing a true democracy. Besides, it has the advantage 
of realizing at the same time the worth-while element in the com- 
munity, which has been distorted by totalitarianism.) 


Ni 


The Federative Mission of Ecumenicity. We now find ourselves within 
the drama of the year 1941. We realize that the present conflict is 
insoluble in its present terms. If totalitarianism is finally triumphant 
over the democracies, it will mean not only the death of a culture and 
an economy, but it will at the same time suppress all possibility of 
ecumenicity, and subvert the universal values created by the evan- 
gelization of the Occidental conscience. On the other hand, if the 
capitalistic and individualistic democracies are victorious, this fact 
alone will solve none of the problems. Besides, everyone feels or sus- 
pects that the two terms of this alternative are equally improbable 
and that the destructions now occurring, and those yet to come, will 
practically prevent all possibility of a real victory on either side. 
An objective examination of the opposing forces announces for 
Europe and the world of tomorrow only a period of chaos. I do not 
even say one of “‘revolution’”’. To start a revolution, a vision and a new 
doctrine and tactic are needed. But where are they? Who is pre- 
paring them? Capitalism and individualism have received their 
death blows. Totalitarianism is a state of war, which cannot exist in 
a normal situation. One can only foresee an economic, ideological, 
and social void without precedent in our history. 

The only hope and also the only possibility which remains is the 
federalistic organization of the world. This alone can bring some- 
thing new. This alone can satisfy both the confused aspirations of the 
nations and the practical necessities of peace. This alone is opposed 
to both individualistic capitalism and to totalitarianism. 

But who, today, can propose this answer? 

The role of Hitler is to destroy. He destroys the intolerable con- 
tradictions of a Europe which insisted upon talking of justice and 
right while remaining capitalistic and nationalistic and which re- 
fused to become a federation. Hitler hurls down the barriers and the 
past. That is his main role — and victory will exhaust him. Nothing 
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will be left but bare ground covered with ruins. Churchill’s job is to 
make war. But he cannot really win it unless he proposes something 
to the peoples of Europe. Now, he says, he has not the [losten Ao. 
The role of Stalin is to profit from the wars of others in order to con- 
solidate the Russian autarchy. 

This general absence of heads, of doctrines, and of parties, consti- 
tutes an appeal for a new authority. If the churches do not respond, 
who will? Even before one asks whether the churches can respond, he 
should understand that they must. But are not the two terms — must 
and can — fused in the reality of faith? Certainly! If the churches are 
loyal to their Head, they know that he reigns and creates, for those 
who believe, the possibility of doing what he requires. In the state 
of apparent impotence in which the churches find themselves today, 
this faith alone will be sufficient. 

Likewise there are certain reasons which we shall enumerate for 
believing that the church can intervene in the present crisis. 

1. The history of the Christianized world shows that the ecclesias- 
tical structures have often preceded and predetermined the political 
structures of a nation. 

I shall indicate three groups of examples of this precedence of 
religious factors. First, has it been remarked that there exists a form 
of totalitarianism corresponding to Russian orthodoxy, a second cor- 
responding to a German Lutheran majority, and a third correspond- 
ing to Roman Catholic Italy and Spain; whereas none has developed 
in Calvinistic countries or in the countries influenced by Calvinistic 
elements, even those laicized, as was the case of France during the 
Third Republic? How can this fact be explained? Without making a 
detailed study, of which I can give only the main point, I shall say 
this: in Russia, in Germany, in Italy, and in Spain, the distinction 
between church and state had never been satisfactorily established. 
The result was, among the people, a feeling that the church and state 
formed a whole, and that both of them constituted the Power. If one 
was overthrown, the other was fatally attacked. And since a revolu- 
tion always imitates the form of government which it overthrows, a 
Stalin, a Hitler, and to a lesser degree a Mussolini, found themselves 
obliged to adopt for their own use the Caesaro-Papism or the 
theocracy which they had conquered. They claimed at once temporal 
power and spiritual authority, and thus became totalitarian. On the 
contrary, in the Calvinistic countries the separation between church 
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and state had always been real — even when it was not strictly es- 
tablished by law. Likewise, the duties of personal vocation have al- 
ways been placed above duties toward any political power. Thus, 
when faith weakened in these countries, its lack was not revealed 
by the outbreak of a totalitarian anti-religion, but by a contrary 
phenomenon of individualistic dispersion. 

Another example: England and the Scandinavian countries, in 
the sixteenth century, brought about their Reformations inside of the 
traditional church without violent rupture (especially in Sweden). 
A new content, Calvinistic or Lutheran, was introduced into the 
old ecclesiastical frames and under their aegis. Today we are seeing 
this phenomenon repeat itself in the same countries — this time in the 
political and social orders. The traditional frames subsist (monarchy, 
social hierarchies), but a socialist content is introduced into them 
(here again with less of a shake-up in Scandinavia than in England). 

A third example: Calvin always refused to establish uniformity of 
government for the various churches which acknowledge his reform. 
The Una Sancta appears to us on earth, according to its own terms, 
in its diversity ‘‘of churches and of particular persons’’. It must be 
organized in the federation of parishes and of provinces by synods. 
This type of ecclesiastical relations was to find its political equivalent 
in a federalism which was more or less marked according to the na- 
tions involved: Swiss Confederation, the United Provinces of the 
Low Countries, the British Commonwealth, the United States of 
America (the form of individualism, in this last country, being pre- 
determined by the fact that it was founded by seceders). And it is 
known that the Protestants of France, in the sixteenth century, 
looked forward to a federative organization of the kingdom, while 
Sully, one of their leaders, conceived his ‘‘Grand Dessein’’, that is, 
the first plan of a confederated Europe. 

It would be easy to multiply such examples. I indicate them here 
only to show: first, that intimate knowledge of the religious processes 
in a given country is the key to the political processes which will be 
manifested sooner or later; second, that the action which the ecu- 
menical movement can and must exercise over these religious proc- 
esses will prepare the ground for a realistic political action, keeping in 
account the empirical data and the spiritual diversities on the knowl- 
edge of which all serious federative effort is necessarily based. 

2. The theology of ecumenicity and the philosophy of the person 
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which it implies, are the only conceivable bases at the present moment 
for a new order of the world. (The “religion of man,”’ which has been 
proposed by some, is a contradiction of terms, unless it be a formula 
of totalitarian religion without transcendency, which, precisely, its 
proponents intend to combat!) On the other hand, the theology of 
ecumenicity and the philosophy of the person are the only bases now 
existing on which one might build, beginning today. (The “religion 
of man,” or of the superman, is yet to be created, and time presses!) 
Rich in traditional elements, condensing all the experience of peace 
that we have, they convey and contain at the same time an incon- 
testable revolutionary dynamism. 

3. The organization of the World Council of Churches is in fact 
the only international organization in formation. It is well enough known 
that the ideological and political Internationales have disintegrated in 
the course of the last two decades. (The socialist groups subsisting 
in several countries are tending toward divergence and not toward 
convergence on the international plane. The English socialists col- 
laborate with the English conservatives, not with the Russian syndi- 
calists, nor even with the American — to give only one example.) 
There is practically no longer a League of Nations or a Court of the 
Hague. Besides the Red Cross, whose task is strictly limited, nothing 
remains outside of ecumenicity which would provide contact among 
the national groups. This simple fact offers to the ecumenical move- 
ment an historical possibility without precedent, a heavy human — 
responsibility, and, let us not hesitate to say — a vocation. 

4. The liturgical revival which in all the churches accompanies 
the ecumenical effort, is going to recreate a common language, an 
ensemble of common spiritual measures. This language-above- 
languages answers exactly the legitimate needs of our time. It gives 
back to us the true formula of the living community, the one which 
unites men, and not the one which melts into a formless mass in- 
dividuals deprived of their normal consciousness. From the sociologi- 
cal standpoint, the liturgical revival, favored by the ecumenical 
movement, marks the advent of a personalistic attitude above the 
antinomy of “isolated individual vs. militarized mass.” 

5. The theology of ecumenicity, the philosophy of the person, and 
a policy of federalism are alone able today to synthesize the deformed 
and disjoint truths which subsist either in the democracies or in the 
totalitarian movements. This results, theoretically, from what we 
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have explained in the first three paragraphs. The ecumenical move- 
ment is, therefore, alone able to prepare the reconciliation of present 
adversaries. It is not founded upon a compromise between the oppos- 
ing wrongs, but upon a central attitude which surpasses these wrongs 
at the same time as it realigns the truths scattered in the two camps. 
(Let us not forget that both sides fight without much hope, but with 
pathetic sincerity.) 

The picture which we have just sketched is ambitious. It must be 
so. 

The action of the Christian never begins with the prudent con- 
sideration of the forces which he believes he can dispose, but with 
what God wants him to do. It is always an apparent Utopia; in 
reality it is only an answer. If I start to move, I soon perceive that I 
was weak because I had been motionless in my prudence, but that 
the action risked brings me the strength which I was needing. 

From all sides a call is heard. I might name it the federalistic 
nostalgia. Isolated authors have proclaimed it. Intellectual groups 
have attempted to formulate partial replies. To become a will, the 
obscure sentiment of the nations awaits only clearer and more con- 
vincing answers. 

What is lacking for these scattered attempts is a common spiritual 
background, and a precise vision of the necessary bonds uniting this 
background to the moral and political realities. There is no con- 
structive action without an ideology. Yet, there is no valid ideology 
without a theology, and no theology is efficacious without the support 
of a real catholicity, of a human community based upon the com- 
munion of saints. This community will not be revealed in congresses, 
but will be manifested in action and risk. In the same manner as we 
have seen churches born of missions take the lead in the movement 
toward union, we shall see ecumenicity realized with power only in 
the test of the world mission which it must now face by taking the 
initiative in federative action. 


THE PSYCHE AND MODERN THEOLOGY 
By SEWARD HILTNER 


HAT relationship does mind-spirit have to body? Are 

they completely separate, entirely one, or must some other 

answer be found? The answers to these questions are of 
interest not merely to philosophy, but also to theology and religion. 
Certain findings which are emerging from application of modern 
scientific and empirical methods make discussion of them especially 
pertinent at this time. These discoveries, while not in their essence 
very new, have a relevance for religion which has not been adequately 
suggested thus far. It is the purpose of our discussion to select the 
basic conclusions recently drawn from empirical evidence as to the 
relation of mind-spirit to body, and to suggest certain implications of 
these findings for religion. More specifically, the attempt will be 
made to show where conflict now exists in reference to the subject, 
where it does not exist, and to point out the bases on which further 
discussion should be conducted. 

What science says about the relationship of mind-spirit to body — 
in other words about psychosomatic interrelationships — is nominal- 
istic rather than realistic. E. E. Aubrey, in CHRISTENDOM, Spring 
1939 (p. 222), has pointed out that the medieval controversy of 
nominalism versus realism “‘is still sharp among us.” The medieval- 
ists contended whether individual objects or universals were the 
primary realities. The modern scientific temper as well as the trend 
of science has been nominalistic. But does this mean that the realistic 
or universalistic view is excluded when we are dealing, for example, 
with psychosomatic interrelationships? The total realistic-nominalis- 
tic problem is larger than the psychosomatic question, but we shall 
make suggestions about the former in discussion of the latter. 

It is fair to point out that among scientists themselves the trend has 
not been wholly nominalistic. It has been contended, for example, 
that the work of theoretical physicists, to set them apart from the 
technologists, has been in the realistic direction. Einstein, for instance, 
has set forth much more inclusive universals than were even con- 
ceived a half century ago. Nevertheless, the preponderant influence 
of science has been nominalistic. 
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What science and empirical method see as the “psyche” will al- 
ways seem inadequate to those who are concerned also with the 
“soul” or “‘spirit.”’ Because of the apparent indifference of science to 
the “spirit” aspects of psyche-soma, religionists have too much neg- 
lected the empirical findings. Many of the scientists have been of 
little help at this point. The number of theological professors who 
have condemned the findings of Freud because they did not like his 
philosophy is much too large. Yet we might well wish that Freud 
had made some effort to disentangle these elements himself. The 
fact, however, is that the empirical findings can not be neglected by 
religion. Our contention will be that these findings do place some 
limitations upon certain aspects of the philosophical or theological 
views, though they do not determine those views. Certain practical 
implications will follow from this thesis. 


I 


So far as they go, the findings of scientific method about the rela- 
tionship of mind-spirit to body (psychosomatic interrelationships) 
are conclusive. What they show in essence is the indisputably close 
nature of the relationship in a practical sense. The investigations 
which have led to this general conclusion, and the more specific 
conclusions to be named below, have been conducted largely by 
those in clinical rather than by those in experimental work, though 
such experimental work as has been done has pointed in the same 
direction. 

Such work as was begun by Freud, Breuer and Janet in Europe, has 
been carried on since in different aspects in many countries and by 
many different professional workers. The real starting point was at 
hand when observation forced the hypothesis that an apparently 
physical (somatic) condition could be produced by wholly mental 
(psychic) causes. For some years the word apparently was emphasized, 
and it was assumed that such a condition was not a real organic 
state. Then evidence began to accumulate from clinical investigation 
that organic conditions which were real were being produced, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by psychic influences. The way in which the 
influence of somatic factors on psychic states was proved was much 
simpler. 

It is naturally not possible here to review the evidence for these 
conclusions, for that is long and detailed. An illustration must suffice. 
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A young woman developed “chalk finger,” which is caused somati- 
cally by a constriction of small blood vessels in a certain area. It 
was discovered that she had been happily engaged to be married, 
had taken off her ring and thrown it at her fiance after a quarrel, 
and had developed the ailment shortly thereafter. The organic 
difficulty in the finger was real in every sense. No amount of local 
treatment was sufficient to cure it, nor was any treatment directed 
only at the somatic factors. Therapy took place however when the 
entire complicated background was entered into, and the psychic 
factors (of which she had not been aware) were not only discovered 
but were psychically assimilated. 

Study of the literature and clinical records leaves no escape from 
the conclusion that the influence of psyche upon soma, and wice versa, 
is an ever-present practical reality. Most of the evidence comes from 
illness or mal-function, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
situation is different where “‘superior’ function of some kind is in- 
volved. That is, to demonstrate the influence of psychic factors on the 
production of illness is to show at the same time that they may help 
to produce health. There is therefore no question about the reality 
of psychosomatic interrelationships. As one careful investigator has 
recently said, the only question is, “‘Jo what extent physical and to 
what extent psychic.” 1 This is a nominalistic question, which applies 
only to particular cases, and which can be answered only inductively. 

The more careful the scientific worker, the more loath he is to 
make general statements about psychosomatic cause and effect. The 
careful scientist will never say, “That stomach ulcer is caused by the 
patient’s inability to have a relaxed and confident attitude.’ But 
he will say that stomach ulcer is indirectly caused by psychic condi- 
tions, and is, as one said, ‘“The result of a central process which is 
either psychically caused or at least psychically conditioned, leading 
to anatomical alterations only as a result of anatomical preconditions 
of the stomach.” ? To the philosopher this may sound like angels 
dancing on the point of a pin — until he gets stomach ulcer. 

There is therefore but one central universal about psychosomatic 
interrelationships to the scientific worker: the undisputed reality of 
their existence. Others may emerge as investigation proceeds. Indeed, 
the psychoanalytic group is making a good case for the influence 
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on soma of only unconscious psychic factors, so far as the production of 
somatic illness and health are concerned. But all other questions are 
nominalistic: this patient, this illness, this set of symptoms, this de- 
gree of awareness of psychic influence. Such generalized conclusions 
as emerge are wholly inductive; and while their implications are 
broad, they are of more practical than philosophic importance. They 
still fall within the nominalistic framework. Psyche itself therefore is 
one of the generalized inductive conclusions of modern science. 
From the point of view of modern science, the psyche then becomes 
that aspect of personality which must be considered along with the 
soma in order to have the whole personality in view. Science also 
considers social influences, and non-social influences, on personality 
— and these may and do shape the specific nature of the personality, 
both in its psychic and somatic aspects. But it is to be noted that 
psyche to science is not the essentia of personality; it is no substitute 
for soul. Neither is it the whole of personality. It is one of two major 
aspects, Or Ways of viewing, personality, the other being somatic. 
There are other — more important, we may think — ways of viewing 
personality: origin, destiny, valuation, and the like. But this is the 
nominalistic way in which science treats psyche. And we had best 
de grateful: for it is this and not metaphysics or revelation which has 
shown us the cure for our stomach ulcers and exophthalmic goiters. 
Scientists have of course made many more generalized statements 
han are indicated above. We shall consider but one group of these: 
hose relating to instinct theory, which lies in the realm of origins. 
Not so long ago it seemed legitimate to see men fighting, and lay it 
ull to a “‘pugnacious instinct,’ or see them working together, and 
ittribute it to a “herd instinct.’’ Such foreshortened reasoning is 
10ow generally considered inadequate. No simple biological propensi- 
ies can account for even the least complicated forms of social be- 
1avior. But more subtle instinct theories have been put forth, as for 
xample the Freudian life and death instincts as the ultimate movers 
yf human action. What must be noted here is that, whether such 
heories are true or not, they are not scientific statements; in fact, it 
nay be questioned whether they are even scientific hypotheses. ‘They 
ome very close to being metaphysical statements. Strictly speaking, 
hey do not belong in the scientific realm at all. Even if one concedes 
hem as scientific hypotheses, they have no point unless used as 
xplanatory principles; and that they can not be by the nominalistic 
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canons of science. The point applies equally to the origin or instinct 
theories of Jung and others, who have often been lauded by religious 
leaders for their supposedly scientific views, which are in reality 
metaphysical views of psychic origins. If lauding of Jung by Christen- 
dom is in order, let it be known that it is his a prioris which are gen- 
erally intended, not his inductions. 

In summary, science has demonstrated unmistakably that the re- 
lationship between psychic and somatic factors in personality is an 
ever-present reality, and that the practical question, To what extent 
psychic or somatic in particular cases or types of cases? is what it must 
increasingly answer. All attempts to answer the question are neces- 
sarily nominalistic. The efforts by scientists to answer it in terms of 
universals are not scientific statements, and are not often to be con- 
sidered even as scientific hypotheses. Where does this leave the 
realistic approach to the psyche? Has nominalism won? 


II 


We shall look at the psyche in turn from the four points of view 
which are commonly used, in the attempt to suggest wherein a con- 
clusion drawn from one point of view has relevance or determining 
influence upon a conclusion drawn from another point of view. The 
four points of view which will be considered are: the common sense, 
the scientific or empirical, the metaphysical and the revelatory. 

We may dispose of the common sense point of view as easily as 
common sense does. Psyche is psyche; soma is soma; and that is that. 
Only a psychosomatic epic, such as a death without organic path- 
ology, or a Lourdes cure of tubercular lesions, will jar the common- 
sense dualistic view. One can touch body but not spirit. Psyche is 
“I,” and soma is “‘it.”’ 

The scientific view has already been described. It is psycho- 
physical monism dealt with nominalistically. That is, it corrects the 
common sense view by saying: Behind the appearances of psyche and 
soma there is a working unity. A change in one produces some change 
in the other; hence they are closely related. How much change is 
produced in one by a change in the other, or whether the change is 
directional or reactive — all of that we must find out in particular in- 
vestigations. But there is an operating unity which shows the shallow- 
ness of common sense dualism. 

It should be noted again that this is not a metaphysical statement. 
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The scientific view does not even state that psyche and soma are uni- 
versals. It says that, given the points of view represented in psyche 
and soma, their underlying relationship in the object considered 
(personality) can be demonstrated. It proves neither monism nor 
dualism in the metaphysical sense; and if it asserts that it proves 
provisionalism (positivism), that is absurd because positivism can be 
only asserted and not proved. But within its own framework, the 
practical psychophysical monism of science is true and valid. No 
amount of metaphysics, revelation or common sense can assert the 
contrary with any chance of intelligent acceptance. 

The third point of view from which the psyche may be considered 
is the metaphysical. Broadly speaking, the metaphysical views may 
be classified as monistic, dualistic or provisional. Most Christian 
theology has been a compromise of all three views; for metaphysics is 
a major concern of philosophy rather than of theology. 

The point most to be noted about this metaphysical viewpoint is 
that it is not entirely (if at all) continuous with the two aspects first 
recognized. Many attempts have been made to prove some concept 
within the metaphysical area on the ground of assertions made at the 
common sense or scientific levels; but these are doomed to a rejection 
which they have unfortunately not always received. Materialists have 
used the undoubtedly true findings of empirical method to try to 
put across metaphysical monism, as in the “man is but a bit of proto- 
plasm”’ type of argument. “‘Spiritualists,” if we can use a contrasting 
term, have attempted to prove the metaphysical difference between 
matter and spirit by reference to the common sense level. Idealists 
have attempted to prove the reality of spiritual universals by arguing 
from practical psychosomatic monism. No complete conclusions of 
this sort can follow from the scientific findings. Whatever the in- 
fluence of scientific findings on statements at the metaphysical level, 
they are not completely determinative. 

The findings of science are, however, certainly determinative so 
far as they go. Metaphysical views are always put forth by personali- 
ties rather than by disembodied and “‘disempsyched”’ things, and it is 
scarcely irrelevant to ask if the personality has an inner (emotional) 
need to put forth a particular type of theory about the psyche. ‘The 
questioning of motives — both up and down the scale — is a proper 
subject for scientific investigation; but this does not determine the 
truth of metaphysical views. It may show that the view of the man 
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who feels the psyche is “lost” is a necessary rationalization from his 
own sense of being personally lost; or that the view of him who be- 
lieves himself almost one with God is continuation of an infantile 
strategy. But beyond demonstrating the subjective factors entering 
into apparently objective decisions, it can not speak. Thus the 
criticisms that are made of “‘psychologizing” are both justified and 
unjustified. Insofar as they assert that scientific findings about the 
psyche are not completely determinative of metaphysical views about 
the psyche, they are justified. But insofar as they are subjective ex- 
pressions, they are admissions of psychological touché. A vast amount 
of controversy in the metaphysical area is on such a subjective basis. 
The stubborn, dogmatic, tense, defensive view, or method of putting 
forth a view, must be suspect. The man defending a monistic view 
who becomes red in the face when factors of conflict within the 
psyche are mentioned must necessarily have his view carefully ex- 
amined. So must the dogmatic who stubbornly asserts that there 
are only forces of conflict, and not of unification, within the psyche. 
Even the provisionalist who becomes angry when a monistic or 
dualistic view is asserted may well be suspect. And it might be 
well also to question one who labors under the illusion that he is 
above it all. 

The main theological tension at the present time is between so- 
called “‘liberals’”? and “‘neo-orthodox.” ‘The latter say the liberals 
have held to a shallow monism; the former say the neo-orthodox 
have sold out to an irrelevant dualism. It is certainly true that the 
resurgent ‘“‘orthodoxy”’ has called attention anew to the conflicting 
forces within the psyche, but it is not true that the best exponents of 
liberalism have been ignoring these. It is true that the forces of 
liberalism have held out hope while the orthodox group often have 
not; but the orthodox group has seldom hung itself with a complete 
dualism. Perhaps the most basic differences lie not in the meta- 
physical realm, however much appearances are to the contrary, but 
in the practical realm to which emotion and “experience” make the 
largest contributions. 

Liberalism has tended to appeal to science for its metaphysics of 
the psyche; and the new orthodoxy, to revelation. The idea of pitting 
these two against each other is absurd. No metaphysics can contra- 
dict such findings of science as we have reported, revelation or any- 
thing else to the contrary. Revelation can have a determining influ- 
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ence on metaphysics, but not in contrast to the kind of scientific 
findings which have been discussed. 

The meaning of the psyche from the point of view of revelation is 
the fourth aspect. In the medieval sense, it is realistic from beginning 
to end, in that it considers man in the universal sense. Whatever else 
revelation may mean, it is clear that it is more intimately related to 
history than are any of the other points of view. Probably the idea of 
“saving knowledge” suggests its meaning as quickly and accurately 
as any simple phrase. It is knowledge, but it is not mainly distin- 
guished (as is science) for the knowing quality which goes with it. 

Revelation, like metaphysics, is not completely determined by 
science, but revelation too must respect science so far as science goes. 
Revelation which found man’s psyche to be wholly good or wholly 
bad, wholly united or wholly divided, could scarcely be revelation. 
The scientific findings place limiting conditions around the assertions 
of revelation. 

On the other hand, both the metaphysical and the revelatory 
viewpoints proceed from certain a priori factors or assumptions which 
the scientific viewpoint can not determine. When the psyche is 
being discussed, therefore, we should not make the error of opposing 
views at one level to views at another. Accurate a posterior evidence 
can not be denied by any a priori assumptions whatever; but apart 
from the single universal about the psyche which the nominalistic ap- 
proach seems to have been forced to develop, the basic questions are 
a priori, and should be discussed on that ground (metaphysical and 
revelatory). 

It is not wholly accurate to say that these viewpoints are discon- 
tinuous, but their relations are far from being expressed in the simple 
staircase pattern. The two basic conclusions are: the findings at the 
scientific level limit those derived from the metaphysical and revela- 
tory points of view; but they are only partly causal or sequential. 

To return to our sketch of liberalism and neo-orthodoxy, — what 
would the point of view of this discussion recommend as the strong 
points of each? It certainly supports the nominalistic and “clinical” 
tendencies in liberalism, its practical concern, its somewhat less than 
rigid metaphysics of any sort, its optimism in the face of pessimism, 
its emphasis on the good potentialities in the psyche, and its disin- 
clination to genuflect at the mere mention of revelation. But it also 
supports the sound though painful appraisal of evil potentialities in 
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the psyche supplied by neo-orthodoxy, its anti-moralism and anti- 
legalism, its emphasis on sin as a fact and not a feeling, and its 
recognition of certain discontinuities in viewing the psyche from 
different points of view. What is wrong may be inferred; it has been 
difficult enough already to give neo-orthodoxy an impartial hearing. 


Ill 


If we approach any of the basic acts, beliefs, or concepts of Chris- 
tianity from the point of view gained in understanding these four 
ways of approach to the psyche, we gain some new apprehension of 
the relation of religion to science. The usual custom is, of course, to 
assume or state certain particular a priori notions, and proceed from 
there. We are attempting to state the necessity of a priori notions, but 
to indicate that what they are must be limited by scientific findings, 
without putting forth our own assumptions. 

Three illustrations will be used briefly: prayer, guilt and faith. 
Prayer may have reality from any of the four aspects of viewing the 
psyche. From the points of view of common sense and of revelation, 
. prayer may have both reality and value a priorz. In either case it may 
tend more to the magical than to the religious; but in any event, it 
has reality. ‘The metaphysical aspect too is determined by a priori; and 
if the particular assumptions are favorable to prayer, then there is 
reality there. What of the scientific level? Alone among the points of 
view, it is unconcerned with the objective reality of God, unless God 
be considered (at the metaphysical level) as the “‘sum total” of some- 
thing, in which case science could be concerned with God as objective. 

So far as prayer is concerned, the scientific level is interested in 
what it does to and for the psyche, and perhaps also the soma. It 
would be for or against prayer to the extent that prayer aided the 
basic and simple valuational a priori (health instead of illness, etc.) 
which science has accepted. where the psyche is concerned. It would 
therefore hardly be concerned with the reality of prayer in the sense 
in which the other viewpoints would. It would be interested in this 
prayer, by this man, with this psychic content, with this somatic 
condition. It would be nominalistic toward prayer as to everything 
else. It could contradict some common notions about the psychic 
processes that occur in prayer, could undoubtedly show that it is 
more important for the personality to believe itself in contact with 
an object out there than for there to be an object out there. This 
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view is therefore much more helpful to us who hold a Christian view 
than is commonly supposed. For it leaves the way open to prayer as 
reality, and in addition gives us an approach to standards of judging 
the practical value of specific prayers and types of prayer. A similar 
situation will be found in reference to guilt and faith. 

As regards guilt. Science testifies to the ever-present reality of 
guilt in the psyche, to the fact that the feeling is often related causally 
to something quite different from what is consciously believed, to the 
devastating effects of misplaced and compulsive guilt, and to the need 
for recognizing guiltily what is really wrong in the psyche before it 
can be set right. If guilt is considered from the viewpoint of meta- 
physics or of revelation, it becomes quite meaningless unless it is the 
fact of guilt and not merely a feeling that is referred to, or unless there 
is little or no discrepancy between the fact and the feeling. The task 
of science is negative, bringing the levels within the psyche face to 
face. It is the metaphysical and revelatory levels which determine 
that about which the person should feel guilty. Science can not say 
guilt is good or bad; it can only say that irrelevant guilt is bad, and 
that sufficient relevant guilt to rouse the personality to improve is 
good. 

These four points of view also throw some light on faith so far as 
the psyche is concerned. From the empirical viewpoint, faith is the 
kind of condition the surgeon wants in his patient before an operation: 
confidence, quietness of mind, relaxation of body. As a scientist, he 
is not concerned with what produces the condition; yet no amount 
of emphasis on faith by the patient, in the metaphysical and revela- 
tory aspects, will help him if he does not have (or they do not pro- 
duce) the kind of condition the surgeon recognizes as faith. ‘This sug- 
gests why the discontinuity of these viewpoints is only partial, to the 
extent of being not necessarily etiologic. 

There are important practical and theoretical implications of our 
point of view, which could be elaborated with more intensive and 
extensive references to various religious practices, beliefs and atti- 
tudes. But essentially we see that few, if any, of the great acts or 
convictions of Christianity can be put on the carpet by science so 
far as their reality is concerned. Yet it is certainly the function of 
science to indicate whether, given certain a priori from the metaphysi- 
cal and revelatory viewpoints, the value is actually being attained by 
the personality. The psychology of religion may have real value 
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without trying to be a substitute for theology or philosophy of 
religion. 

This emphasis on different viewpoints of approach to the psyche 
may seem cumbersome and unnecessary, because it is a bit hard to 
keep straight and it tends to suggest greater etiological discontinuity 
than actually exists. This may be true, but the situation is not unlike 
that which theoretical physics faced in the past few decades. Einstein 
has pointed out that although the practical working out (through 
mathematics, apparatus, etc.) of modern concepts in physics from 
an infinite number of “coordinate systems” (or points of view) is 
more difficult than it was under the old physics, the basic theoretical 
principles of the new physics are really simpler.t They are simpler 
because they apply more widely or universally, and because there is 
less danger of their having to be revised by new empirical findings. 
From where we stand, Einstein’s yardstick may be but an inch long 
when its speed with reference to us is nearly that of light, but it is 
still a yardstick. Yardsticks may not move in actuality with the speed 
of light; but forces within the psyche sometimes get very close to it. 
To confuse our ways of approach to the psyche is perhaps to make our 
yardstick seem as solid as Newton’s; yet to apply it under other 
conditions shows it as no better than putty as a measuring rod. 


IV 


Science and inductive method go only a certain distance in de- 
scribing and explaining the psyche and its relationships. But as far 
as they go, they can not be contradicted by any kind of findings what- 
ever brought from another point of view. To deny reality to the phe- 
nomenon of an “‘unconscious” mind, for example, is either to quibble 
about terms or completely to misunderstand modern psychology. 
Beyond a very few realistic (in the medieval sense) a priori, science 
views the psyche nominalistically. There can be no substitute for 
this nominalistic consideration. Empirical or scientific method, we 
now see, may be applied with validity to any asserted religious 
reality which has an influence upon the psyche. This makes the 
scientific study of religion more valuable than it has usually been 
considered in Christian circles, but not completely determinative of 
views at the metaphysical or revelatory levels. 
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The psyche may now have valid meanings in both the nominalistic 
and realistic senses. But it must be considered from (at least) four 
different points of view. To consider it from one alone except for 
limited purposes is like saying that our yardstick is always a yard 
long because it always contains thirty-six inches! It does depend; and 
no approach to the psyche which attempts to be complete can ignore 
at least the main factors on which it depends. The nominalistic and 
realistic approaches to the psyche are not mutually exclusive; they 
do frequently meet, and must meet. But the realistic can not deter- 
mine the content of the nominalistic at all (though it may help ask 
the questions), and the nominalistic can determine the content of the 
realistic only to a limited extent. For the present at least, both mean- 
ings may have validity. 

We need more careful thought, both from scientific and religious 
circles, about factors of causation than we have usually had where the 
psyche is concerned. Even our language presents difficulties at this 
point. Use of the word “mind,” for example, in many different 
senses is constantly confusing to any but the most stout-hearted phi- 
losopher. It is little wonder that the scientists have dug up “‘psyche,”’ 
bad though it may be, and that we have followed their usage. Only a 
few of the factors concerning causation in the psyche have been men- 
tioned here. Most importantly, we have suggested the validity of ap- 
proaching the psyche from four points of view, which are partly but 
not wholly discontinuous etiologically. Most confusions are caused 
by two factors: using facts or ideas developed from one viewpoint to 
prove or disprove facts or ideas developed at another. This kind of 
procedure is generally invalid, though we repeat that we are not 
asserting complete discontinuity between the points of view. The 
other confusion arises in reference to specific a priort notions. All we 
can do here is to suggest that the conflicts, like those within the neuro- 
tic patient, be brought out in the open where they can meet each 
other at the same level. All will not be sweetness and light, but con- 
flict over the psyche is badly in need of such Queensberry rules as this 
practice would establish. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE PRESENT 
CRISIS 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
[= question which presses most urgently upon the minds of 


sensitive Christians at this time is: What, if any, meaning has 

Christianity for the lacerated, gasping world of today? It is 
in the throes of that world’s agony that men must live as far into the 
future as eye can pierce. If Christian Faith is to commend itself to 
their loyalty, it must demonstrate its relevance to humanity in this 
tragic hour. 


I 


To this task, Christianity brings two special qualifications: Chris- 
tianity speaks as an historic religion and takes history seriously. 

Christian Faith speaks as an /istoric religion, out of long association 
with human history and intimate familiarity with just such a world as 
ours. For nineteen centuries directly and much longer indirectly, it 
has been watching, observing, studying the human pilgrimage. At 
every point, it has been closely involved with society and its prob- 
lems. To Christian Faith, there is almost nothing new, unexpected, 
untried, untested. 

It took its rise, the Christian Movement, in a small, unimpressive, 
seemingly inconsequential band of religious fanatics. 

It spread — with astounding rapidity, in all directions, through all 
classes and nations and races of the vast and polyglot Roman Empire. 

Within two hundred years, we discover it firmly established in 
every principal center of population, of government, of education, and 
in thousands of smaller communities. We find it at the principal in- 
tellectual capital of the ancient world, Alexandria, meeting there 
two of the three greatest thought-systems of antiquity, absorbing 
elements of each within its own understanding, correcting each by 
the power of its fuller truth, producing a more commanding and 
more enduring interpretation of Reality than either. We find it at 
the major political capital of that world, Rome, meeting there the 
most powerful political structure of the ages, absorbing some of its | 
principles within its own framework, ultimately outliving that vast 
structure. 
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Within three hundred years, we see it recognized as the religion 
of the civilized world. 

Within five hundred years, we observe it standing, threatened but 
unshattered, amidst the crumbling ruins of the greatest material and 
intellectual achievements of the race — the one unshaken reality in 
the disintegration of a whole civilization. We note it bearing within 
its own life most of what was salvaged from the accumulated treasures 
of the dying world, keeping them alive through dark and portentous 
centuries following, delivering these treasures to the new culture of 
the Renaissance as it comes to birth. We see it furnishing the focus of 
unity for the new and uncertain civilization. 

_ Ten centuries after its origin, we discover it meeting the third great 
theory of Reality bequeathed by antiquity, transforming it, and em- 
bracing it within a more adequate and enduring view. 

Fifteen centuries after its origin, we observe it again wrestling for 
its life with deadly peril — this time, the death-hand not of a dying 
civilization but of a corrupt ecclesiastical hierarchy — proclaiming 
afresh an ideal for each soul which had always been of the essence 
of its faith but which the Church had seldom dared to take seriously. 

Nineteen centuries after the beginning, we find it the fountain- 
source of the greatest succession of crusades for mankind’s liberation 
and relief in all human history — the movement for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, for prison-reform, for the abolition of slavery, for im- 
provement of the conditions of labor, for temperance, for the protec- 
tion of women and children in industry, for world-peace. We see it 
the power-house for the most wide-reaching and indomitable move- 
ment of extension ever undertaken, carrying a message of hope and 
gifts of practical hopefulness to every continent and virtually every 
nation on the earth’s surface — the Modern Missionary Movement. 

Yesterday, on the very eve of our own day, we note it confronting 
the latest arrival on the scene of history — the Modern World. 

Today, we observe it — the single unshattered community of all 
peoples in a world racked with conflict and threatened by death. 


II 


Something like that is the principal impression formed upon a de- 
tached historical eye casting its scrutiny backward across two mil- 
lennia. That is the main lesson from the story of Christianity. 

But that is only part of the story. Upon that tale which, in the 
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perspective of centuries, appears so glorious, there are dark shadows 
all along the way. Intermittently, reefs and storms threatened the 
seemingly frail bark of the Christian Movement. 

Few today recall that, all through the first three hundred years 
when we now see Christianity to have been spreading across the 
length and breadth of the civilized world, establishing itself at every 
principal center of learning and government, outthinking the proud- 
est wisdom of antiquity, outliving the most majestic political structure 
of the ages — throughout that period, Christianity was a forbidden 
faith. Not for a few years of bitter suffering and struggle but for de- 
cades and centuries, the Christians endured persecution periodically, 
more or less continuously. A majority of the greatest figures bear 
after their names the single world which tells the tale, “martyr”? — 
Peter and Paul, Ignatius and Justin, Clement of Alexandria and many 
others. 

It was after two hundred years of such perilous existence, and only 
then, that ‘‘the first universal and systematic persecution of Chris- 
tianity” began. It was almost three hundred years after the begin- 
ning that the most determined and violent persecution of all was 
declared under Diocletian — just on the eve of Christianity’s accept- 
ance and legalization by Constantine. 

It is the verdict of that ancient history: ““The Church had come 
out of the struggle stronger than ever before.” 

Later, for five long centuries through the dark ages, the Christian 
movement had to stand virtually alone against the enveloping menace 
of barbarism, largely without favor of political or military protection 
but by its own intrinsic weapons winning the respect and allegiance 
of the rude Men of Power, and thus assuring law and morality and 
liberty for the world of the Renaissance. 

Once again, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it was 
threatened with engulfment by Islam at the hands of the Turks. 

Once more, in the eighteenth century, we observe it gravely im- 
perilled by secularism, science and sophistication. 

And, today .. . ! 

As Dr. Latourette’s monumental studies remind us, the advance of 
Christianity across the world is by no steady flow or unbroken sweep. 
Rather, through a tidal movement of successive advance and re- 
session. More important, each ebb carries the retreating wave less 
far than its predecessor; each rising tide bears the advance higher and 
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more widely than any previously. Ever and again, the verdict of 
history is repeated: “The Church came out of the struggle stronger 
than ever before.” 


III 


Christian Faith embraces the deposit of these centuries of varied 
experience. It speaks with a shrewd, a world-wise, a knowing voice. 

It has watched tens of thousands, tens of millions of men and 
women in the most intimate happenings of their pilgrimage — be 
born, come of age, struggle for truth, experiment with life, stumble, 
play the fool, fail, succeed, die. There is, for Christian Faith, nothing 
unknown, untried, untested in human experience. 

It has observed communities, nations, societies, civilizations come 
to birth, mature in the fresh powers of new vitality, achieve domi- 
nance, dissipate their substance in arrogant pretense and debilitating 
vices, fight, suffer defeat, decay and die. It has noted political and 
economic systems, one after another, appear, declare the definitive 
authority of their principles, and go down to disintegration through 
the old familiar follies ever repeated. There is, for Christian Faith, 
nothing unknown, untried, untested in mankind’s corporate exist- 
ence. 

It has listened to dozens of new philosophies in the first flush of 
their confident youth, each one proclaiming its final grasp on truth; 
has learned something from each; has watched each pass from pre- 
eminence and give place for the next. 

It has seen one religion after another rise, announce itself man- 
kind’s true Messiah and Christianity’s successor; and pass to a posi- 
tion of secondary influence. There is, for it, almost nothing unex- 
plored, uncriticized, unweighed in human speculation. 

To Christian Faith, the rise and fall of empires, of economies, of 
civilizations, of philosophies are hardly more novel than the rising 
and setting of each day’s sun. 


Through all the transmutations and crises of the succeeding cen- 
turies, the Christian Movement has endured, more or less caught 
within each passing culture and philosophy, enriched by its insights, 
revived through its vitality, contaminated by its aberrations and 
vices, threatened in its dissolution, yet shaking loose from fatal en- 
tanglement and persisting to meet the next event — the one continu- 
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ing reality in two millennia of change, decay and rebirth. From such 
a wealth of tested experience, Christian Faith gives its wisdom for 
today’s crisis. We repeat — it speaks with a very old Voice, a very 
wise Voice, a very shrewd Voice. 


IV 


Christian Faith speaks as a religion which takes history with utmost 
seriousness, which exists within the flux of history and derives its 
message from facts and persons which are of the stuff of history. In- 
deed, just here is one of the distinguishing differentia which marks 
Christianity from all other religions. 

The Truth which Christian Faith declares is not one of general 
principles to be discovered through speculative reflection or mystic 
contemplation or magical disclosure or abstraction from life’s stream; 
but truth lived amidst the ongoing current of day-by-day happenings 
and to be known only in and through history’s concrete events. 

The World, as Christian Faith conceives it, is not a meaningless rote 
of cyclic recurrence, or a veil of tears, or a prison-house hampering 
the free self-realization of the human spirit; but a stage upon which is 
being enacted a drama of profound significance through whose de- 
velopment souls are made and unmade, lost or fulfilled. 

God, for Christian Faith, is no impassive Absolute removed from 
the blood and sweat of our human lot in perfect self-absorption. Nor 
is God a nexus of abstract principles. He is a Doer, ever at work in 
and upon this mortal scene and there to be discovered and known. 

Christianity’s Message concerns actual historical happenings 
through which God makes Himself known. It finds its norm in the 
mind and career of an actual genuine historical Life. And its culmina- 
tion in the conception of an Order of Human Existence (the Kingdom of 
God), which surpasses possibility of complete realization within 
history and yet which is ever to become more fully real within history. 
For its transforming influence, Christianity rests confidence in the 
power of human lives and of its own historic Movement of life, the 
Church. 

Indeed, Christianity comes to the world both as a Message and as a 
Movement. A Message — a body of convictions, of assertions concern- 
ing the World, Man, God, Society and History, assertions believed to 
be true. But it is a Message derived from Christianity’s own age-long 
wrestling with the obdurate facts of history as the lessons of that 
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wrestling have won permanence within an historic Movement. And 
it is a Message which reaches culmination in its confidence in that 
Movement, entrusting its own proclamation and its hope for a fairer 
Order for mankind primarily to the influence of that Movement. 
Indeed, from another perspective, Christianity is a Movement bearing 
a Message. The whole takes place within the toil and frustration, the 
triumph and fulfillment of that great nexus of historic reality which 
we call Society. 


V 


What lessons does history bring us for our baffling and threatening 
time? Two, pre-eminently: 

1. Christianity will not perish from the earth. No earlier tyranny or 
persecution has succeeded in extirpating it. Nor will this one, despite 
its more powerful weapons and more ruthless ingenuity. By no means 
does this imply that all the Christian Movement will survive. But 
Christian Faith cannot be destroyed. 

2. We know from the teaching of history what elements within 
Christianity are most likely to endure, what may perish. 

At its beginning, the Christian Movement might be likened to a 
mighty river, gushing forth from hidden springs with torrential force 
and spreading in many streams far and wide across the open land. 
Not all those numerous streams continued. Here and there, the cur- 
rent trickled out into weak rivulets. Here and there, after meander- 
ing aimlessly across the flats, the rivulets ran out into stagnant pools 
or dank marsh. Here and there, they lost themselves in the sands and 
disappeared. 

What has been the secret of continuance and continuing power? 
History leaves us in no doubt as to its answer — continuity with the 
great central current of Christian faith and life. 

Down across nineteen centuries has flowed that mighty river — 
the Christian Movement in the world. It has suffered shallows and 
whirlpools, eddies and stagnant marshes. But, within it, at its heart, 
there is discernible a central current of both thought and life — 
relatively clear, pure, strong. It issued directly from Jesus of Nazareth. 
It has appeared afresh from each towering figure along the way down 
to our own day. Here is the principle of continuity, the secret of 
longevity and unconquerable strength in Christianity — unmistak- 
able kinship of faith and life with Jesus Christ. 


DEFENDING THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE 
BY ADOLF KELLER 


HE Christian faith defends itself if and insofar as it is an act 

of the Holy Spirit in man. This thesis is axiomatic for an 

evangelical theology. The self-evidence of the Christian faith 
is irrefutable and represents, in the last analysis, the invulnerable 
central fortress of all Christian apologetics. 

But faith is not simply an act of the Holy Spirit which kindles in 
man an irrational confidence in God’s presence and action. It is also 
the human answer to this divine call. From this point of view we are 
justified in asking in relation to the present crisis of European Chris- 
tianity: Can the empirical church resist the ruthless attack which 
modern paganism is aiming at its very center? Can it withstand the 
dangerous temptation to compromise between a “theology of suc- 
cess” and the theology of the Cross? Is the present expression and ex- 
perience of the Christian faith, its ecclesiastical form, its theological 
system, its sociological structure an adequate defense against present 
hostile powers such as Bolshevism and Totalitarianism, pretending 
as they do that the Christian faith belongs to the past, that the church 
has no message for the future and will not be consulted when the 
world again undertakes wide constructive and comprehensive meas- 
ures to rebuild civilization? Is the living witness of such an oppressed 
and muzzled church strong and convincing enough not only for 
re-establishing the churches on such a basis of faith, but for winning 
again for its transcendent message the hopeless and confused masses 
in the higher as well as in the lower strata of society, who have lost 
or are going to lose, as a consequence of the war, all contacts with 
the church of Christ? 

The defense of the Christian heritage is at the same time an expres- 
sion of faith in its future, a witness to its world-redeeming power and 
to the necessity of its contribution towards the reconstruction of a new 
and better world. But let us beware of attempting to rebuild before 
we know what is destined to be destroyed, what has to go, what is 
under judgment and not to be resurrected. If we have to resist, we 
must know where we are attacked. Christian faith and theology is 
not asked simply to register the facts which, in certain countries 
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like Poland or Russia, may look like an apparent end of historical 
churches: they are challenged to interpret these concrete facts — 
which are shaking the world and in many minds and hearts the 
foundations of Christian life — in the light of the Gospel. And the 
facts must be interpreted in no lower terms than those of the Bible 
which speaks of an end of a world, a judgment, a battle with Prin- 
cipalities and Powers, a new responsibility, an eschatological vision, 
a new creation and the coming Kingdom of our Lord. 

Such a rediscovery of forgotten Biblical truths, a revitalizing of an 
apocalyptic contemplation of the present world revolution, if not 
characteristic for the present eschatological theology, is at least a 
living element in the piety of large masses of present-day Christians. 
This may be seen in the significance which the book of Revelation 
has regained for many European Christians who are trying to find 
a religious meaning in world history. From this point of view, the 
eschatological conception of the message of the Gospel has no doubt 
won new strength and influence in present-day theology and piety in 
the European churches. The question is: What is coming? Are we 
living under a special judgment and is the Wrath of God passing 
over a sinful world today? Is it the absolute and impenetrable 
mystery of the will of God which cannot be deciphered? Is the 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin again written by an invisible hand on the screen 
of world events? 


I 


One of the most manifest characteristics of the present religious 
situation on the European continent is that definite loss of certainty 
and security which marked the religious mind in the period before 
the war. Uncertainty in regard to the will of God as manifesting 
itself in history and insecurity in regard to the Christian meaning of 
life itself, today mark our real religious situation on the Continent, 
and increasingly even in Great Britain. In accepting these, we re- 
semble that famous swimmer of Kierkegaard’s who, trembling yet 
courageous, hangs above the frightening depth of seven thou- 
sand fathoms of a rolling ocean. Such is our adventure of faith. We 
know no longer that static certainty of faith which had, so to speak, 
the eternal truths safely in the pocket of a self-confident Biblical 
theology. Certainty of faith and security of religion and religious life 
have no longer a static but rather a dynamic character, depending 
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on a transcendent act of God upon the faith of man. Karl Barth, 
once hard pressed by theologians who asked: Is there a certainty of 
faith? answered calmly: There is (es gibt) no such certainty — as if it 
were something objective and permanent; He, God, gives (er gibt) 
certainty of faith; thus describing the religious uncertainty of our 
generation which for a long time had tried to store up the manna of 
certainty of faith in secure theological barns; while God alone gives 
it in the kairos, in a dynamic act, with absolute liberty, in that crucial 
moment when the human J is confronted with the Eternal Thou. 

God is not only the Creator but also the Judge who “kills when he 
vivifies,” as Luther said. He not only comforts his people, as Isaiah 
said, but, as Jeremiah interprets history, may also call “his servants,” 
the Assyrian or Babylonian kings to destroy his nation and to end its 
political history. This uncertainty about the mystery of the will of 
God, this character of the Deus absconditus, of the ‘hidden God,” 
transforms the three great perils menacing European Christianity 
into fundamental problems of faith. They are: first, an increasing 
and destructive impoverishment of the Christian Church; second, its 
ruthless oppression denying even the very life conditions of a church, 
the Bible, religious freedom, religious education; and third, the 
temptation to accept, for the sake of peace, a compromise between 
the Gospel and the world, church and state, Christ and Caesar. 


II 


The first peril, a destructive poverty, becomes a problem for faith 
in those wide and expanding areas where Christian fathers and moth- 
ers are today praying: “‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” and seeing 
from day to day the faces of their children becoming thinner and paler, 
and where the exhortation “‘not to live by bread alone”’ is confronted 
by the conviction that neither can man live by spirit alone. The be- 
ginning of starvation in many countries of Europe, especially Spain, 
Belgium, France, Poland and Finland, and its fatal consequences 
for the churches, may easily become such a problem of faith as was 
the great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 which shook the traditional 
optimistic belief in the Providence of God. Marcion’s Demiurge is 
again raising his heretical head in the midst of raging destructive 
forces. H. G. Wells in his God the Invisible King secularized the old 
doctrine of the Deus absconditus and of the irresponsibility of the 
God of love for a world of horror. Job’s friends are having wider 
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acceptance in popular piety today than Job himself, with his para- 
doxical faith independent of any secular foundation or proof. 

The defense of Christian faith by the suffering Christians in Europe 
begins at the point where they liberate themselves from a natural 
philosophy of history, where they adopt an eschatological outlook 
towards the end, the Judgment, and God’s Kingdom. This outlook 
protects a weak faith because God’s presence and action is no longer 
identified with any secular event, neither with success nor defeat, 
nor with any illusive optimistic effort of the human will. Poverty, 
misery, sickness, death have always been problems for a weak and 
immature faith which tries to justify God before his creatures by 
means of some theodicy. In the arsenal of the Christian faith, where 
it is remembered that Christ himself was poor and had not where 
to lay his head, this problem of a theodicy gives place to the reso- 
lute will to follow Christ. In a gesture like that which made St. 
Francis espouse poverty, the poor church will no longer be the church 
of a class, the capitalistic church. Where this suffering is willingly 
accepted, the faith is defending her heritage and fighting for a com- 
ing heroic church, capable perhaps of solving some of the social 
problems which a wealthy, comfortable and idyllic church could 
or would not tackle. 


III 


The second peril, oppression and persecution, leads into the midst 
of another problem of faith — that of liberty. If we examine the 
map of the European continent, only a few white spots are left 
where the church enjoys full religious liberty. Switzerland is unique 
in this respect. Sweden and Finland may be added, although the 
Lutheran state churches in these Scandinavian countries are in 
much closer connection with the state. In Norway, for example, the 
church government is simply a department of the state and in 
Sweden the King is governor of the church and appoints the bishops 
presented to him by a church committee. But these states (prior to 
the German control of Norway) exerted not the slightest pressure; 
the Church of Sweden has even the right of vetoing laws contrary 
to the interests of the church. 

In most of the other countries, all churches feel the influence and 
domination of the state which, thus, seems to be taking a late re- 
venge for its defeat by the church in the middle ages. But the degree 
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to which religious liberty has been lost varies strikingly from country 
to country. These differences should not be overlooked as they often 
are by Americans. There are degrees of liberty. In Russia the church’s 
loss of liberty is nearly total, or at any rate far greater than in Ger- 
many. The church in Russia may not import Bibles, nor exert an 
influence on public affairs. It could not undertake, for example, 
such a National Christian Mission as the Federal Council of Churches 
is conducting. The church is not free to give a religious education 
to children before their eighteenth year. All this fails to speak of open 
oppression and persecution in which thousands of pastors and priests 
have been killed or sent to Siberia, hundreds of church buildings 
seized or transformed into museums, movie theatres, clubs or, as in 
the case of the last Reformed Church in Odessa, into a variety 
theater. 

Such extreme loss of liberty cannot be compared to the situation 
in Germany where the Bible can be read; where religious worship is 
relatively free — as long as the preacher does not interfere in political 
affairs nor attack the state nor enter in conflict with its official 
ideology; where Christian education is possible — provided that 
the teacher chances still to be a Christian and teaches, not a “‘myth 
of the twentieth century,” but the gospel of Jesus Christ. Everybody 
can see here, however, the tremendous restriction which religious 
liberty has to undergo in Germany. The prophet Nathan would have 
to go to prison and Pastor Niemoeller is in a concentration camp. A 
large part of the press is muzzled. The influence of the church on 
public life is undermined; its social activity paralleled or replaced 
by the social enterprises of the state which leads inevitably to a 
situation in which the church has only the liberty of a ghetto, seclud- 
ing her as far as possible from public life, and confining her activity 
to spiritual and devotional exercises. These themselves are under 
control. ‘To the church is left the care of the most destitute creatures, 
the cripples, the insane, epileptic and imbecile who are declared unfit 
for collective life. A certain liberty still exists — representatives of the 
free churches affirmed it emphatically at the Oxford Conference. 
But this liberty exists today within a much narrower circle of life 
than before; in a cautious expression of spiritual convictions, in a 
harmless cultivation of inner life, in the liberty to ascend into the 
stratosphere of theological abstractions. Yet even with this limitation 
of liberty it is still possible that quiet and cautious parish work, the 
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devotional life of the congregation, the spiritual care of souls can 
continue, especially in the “intact”? churches of Southern Germany. 

This is also thecase with most of the churches of the occupied coun- 
tries, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia. 
In Poland, the German elements of the churches are being absorbed 
by neighbor churches to which other German Lutheran churches, 
called back with the German colonies in Galicia, Wolhynia, and the 
Baltic States, are affiliating. The Polish elements of these evangelical 
churches are waiting for a reconstruction of a new church life in 
Eastern Europe. They are under the supervision and care of the 
Foreign Office of The German Evangelical Church. The principles 
of such an ecclesiastical reconstruction are already evident: unifica- 
tion and nationalization of the churches; “‘purification” of the church 
from non-Aryan elements; submission to the ecclesiastical policy of 
the state. This means a great loss of liberty for certain denomina- 
tional groups like the Ukrainians, and for the innumerable sects in 
Poland and Eastern Europe; but, very likely, a denominational 
gain for Lutheranism before which new avenues for the evangeliza- 
tion of the East are opening. 

With the loss or restriction of liberty, ancient problems of the 
Christian church and theology are reappearing. The church in the 
classical era of Christianity did not live and work in liberty, either 
under the Roman Emperors or in the period of the religious wars 
following the Reformation. The faith of the church was tested in 
such times of oppression and proved that its spiritual power of resist- 
ance was stronger than all hardships, persecution and martyrdoms. 
The fight for liberty was more stimulating to the faith of the church 
than the possession of the kind of liberty that the Enlightenment 
and Rationalism invented — which has little to do with the liberty 
of the children of God who are free because they are inwardly bound 
by God’s Law. 7 

Today’s question is whether, suffering under such loss of liberty, 
the church will return to that classical defense of faith which con- 
sisted in an inward, stalwart, spiritual resistance, accepting suffering 
and persecution and opposing an inner and silent “no” to all tyranny; 
or whether, following a political theology, the church will claim the 
right of resistance by force, by arms, by revolution and war. Lutheran 
theology has taken a clear stand in this respect, placing itself reso- 
lutely on the thirteenth chapter of Romans. On the Reformed side, 
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following the advice of Zwingli and Calvin, and later of Beza, a 
conviction of the definite responsibility of the church for the form of 
government, and therefore for liberty, has been continuously growing 
from Jurien and Hotman up to the recent theological statements by 
Karl Barth. A group of American theologians consider exterior 
liberty of such value and necessity that the price of armed resistance, 
of war and death, is not too high to pay for it. The failure of the Con- 
tinental churches to justify the right of revolution is not so much due 
to a pacifist conviction (which is certainly more pronounced in the 
Anglo-American world) as to the Lutheran position that the use of 
violence and force belong exclusively to the domain of the state. 
The church, following her suffering and non-resistant Master, 
prefers to suffer herself in patience and faith, and accepts confidently 
the mystery of the will of God. His victory is not expected as a 
result of a human fight for spiritual or moral values but is seen in an 
eschatological vision of the coming Kingdom. 


IV 


The third peril is the temptation to compromise between the 
church and the world, between a secularistic conception of the 
Christian task and a consciousness of its transcendent character, 
between Christ and Caesar, between a pragmatic theology of suc- 
cess and the theology of the Cross, between a pantheistic or mystical 
conception of the world which lays all emphasis on the doctrine of 
Creation—and, on the other side, a specifically Christocentric con- 
ception focussed in the doctrine of Redemption. The shibboleth in 
this controversy is not so much the first article of faith, the doctrine 
of God, as the second article, faith in Christ. The present crisis has 
made clear what was the deeper meaning of the Christological con- 
flicts of the third and fourth centuries, and the struggle between 
Athanasius and Arius. The controversy was between natural theol- 
ogy and a theology of revelation: Do we possess a natural self-evident 
knowledge of God drawn from the divine in man, the gift of life 
itself — or, do we know God in Jesus Christ? The first thesis leads 
towards a secularization of the church which then becomes a mere 
sociological organism, a good society and — if the state according to 
Hegel is the most cogent manifestation of the divine — a department. 


of the state, a profane body which has to obey finally the laws of 
nature. 
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_ In the present defense of faith, the church has taken a resolute 
stand against such a secularization of her transcendent values. The 
slogan of Oxford: “Let the Church be the Church!” sprang from 
insight as to where this secularization leads; namely, towards a 
philosophy of might, towards the thesis of Feuerbach that all theology 
is, in the last analysis, anthropology. There is no doubt that in their 
new defense of the faith, a Christocentric theology has come to the 
front in all European churches, with a new spiritual power and in 
a dominant role. Churches where this is understood in its significance 
for Christian faith and life, and where such a gospel is preached, are 
crowded, even in Germany, while a secularized gospel leaves them 
empty. 


V 


In this defense of faith a parallelism has become manifest between 
the position of the Roman Church and of the Evangelical Churches, 
as perhaps never before. Insofar as in present-day Christianity on 
the Continent, a new emphasis is laid on the transcendent character 
of the Gospel and therefore on a Christocentric theology, there tends 
to be only one and the same Christian Church. The differences ap- 
pear less here than with respect to the doctrine of the church and 
Grace. This parallelism becomes still more manifest if we compare 
the last five or six Papal Encyclicals with the messages and reports of 
the Ecumenical Conferences of Stockholm and Oxford. Such a com- 
parative study of the latest typical utterances of the great Christian 
bodies is highly desirable and would reveal, in certain fields, the ex- 
istence of a Corpus Christianum, an invisible common Christian front 
in the fight of faith against secularism. All these encyclicals — Rerum 
novarum of Leo XIII, Quadragesimo anno of Pius XI, Caritate Christi 
compulsi, the encyclicals against atheistic communism, “mit bren- 
nender Sorge” against National Socialism, Cast: connubi — deal, as do 
the ecumenical manifestoes of Stockholm and Oxford, with the atti- 
tude of the church towards the world, with the tasks which the 
church has to fulfil in this world. But both these sets of utterances are 
firmly rooted in a Christocentric theology: not in an immanentist or 
secular conception of man and society, but in a theology of Revela- 
tion and Redemption. This must be admitted even though natural 
law as understood by the Catholic Church gives a larger place to the 
immanent divine element in all creation than evangelical ethics 
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would allow. Even the last encyclical of Pius XII, an admirable man- 
ifesto, whose title Summi Pontificatus (1939) may perhaps not reveal, at 
first sight, the deeper content and aim, stresses in the present critical 
hour, as did the message of Stockholm, the “renewal of allegiance to 
Christ.” Towards him, in the present ‘“‘apocalyptic foresight of dis- 
aster, we have to raise the eyes and hearts of those in whom there re- 
mains good will to the One from whom alone comes the salvation of 
the world.” It would be entirely unjustifiable, as has happened occa- 
sionally in the second ecumenical generation, to forget the same 
Christocentric character of the message of Stockholm and to mini- 
mize its importance by accusing it to be mere superficial “activism.” 
A comparison of the statements of Stockholm and Oxford, reveals on 
the contrary, an amazing continuity of spirit and form of the utter- 
ances of the church concerning her attitude towards her practical 
task in the world. 

A further comparative study of the Roman and the Ecumenical 
statements, which we cannot follow in all details, shows an especially 
striking parallelism in the categorical declarations by Oxford as well 
as by the Pope, of the incompatibility of the Christian doctrine with 
any conception of the state as being something absolute and an ulti- 
mate authority. Pius XII declares openly that unlimited state au- 
thority is a menace to peace. Likewise, the warnings of the provisional 
World Council of Churches against the hysteria of a war psychology 
and the temptations of a lust for power in the guise of a knock-out 
victory coincide strikingly with the warnings of Pius XII against the 
“‘temptations of the demons of violence” and the inhuman cry, vae 
victis. It would be a singular misunderstanding of the ecumenical ut- 
terances should Protestant theologians more easily than the Pope 
forget to “‘let the Church be the Church,” and glorify the sword as a 
power for peace. 

Comparing the statements of Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo anno 
with the reports and messages of Stockholm and Oxford on economic, 
social and educational problems, we again observe a striking simi- 
larity, not simply in the practical advice which the church gives for 
dealing with these problems, but in the establishment of the leading 
principles from which the practical application is deduced. Certain 
passages in the Message and Decisions of Oxford on Church, Community 
and State and in the great social encyclicals or Summi Pontificatus reveal 
the common evangelic origin and their Christocentric orientation to 
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such an extent that, in spite of differences in style and presentation, 
they could be interchangeable. With respect to a large number of 
these statements nobody who did not have a literary knowledge of 
the original documents, could say whether they came from Rome or 
from Oxford. They are ecumenical. 

Even the tone and method of the four-hundred-years-old con- 
troversy between the two great branches of the church has changed 
remarkably, as evidenced by the most authoritative utterances. If we 
compare the book of the present Pope Discorsi e Panegyrici, for in- 
stance, with the Syllabus, the progress in Christian love and ecumeni- 
cal comprehension cannot be overlooked. The sole critical word in 
the Pope’s book against the Reformation calls this movement una 
bufera, a thunderstorm — which nobody will deny. 

A similar change, even to an astounding extent, can be observed in 
the most recent Roman studies on the history of the Reformation and 
of Luther especially. When one thinks that recent appreciative 
books on Luther received an imprimatur from the same church as 
did the deplorable books of some decades ago, one asks whether the 
slogan sit ut est aut non sit has not experienced a happy exception. 

The question of ultimate truth concerning Church and Grace is 
not touched upon here. But in the defense of a great and largely 
common Christian heritage we may see, in such a book as Fr. 
Congar’s on ecumenicity in the Catholic Church,! that a more truly 
ecumenical spirit is at work in both church groups than ever before. 
In this respect too, the ecumenical movement and its theology con- 
stitutes a remarkable contribution towards the defense of the Chris- 
tian heritage. This has become doubly necessary in a time of intensi- 
fied conflict between a secularized religion and Christian faith. 


1 Chrétiens Désunis. Principes D’un “‘Ecumenisme” !Catholique. By M.-J. Congar. Paris, Les’ Editions 
Du Cerf, 1937. 35 francs. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Curistianiry. AN Inquiry INTO 1Ts NATURE AND TRUTH, by HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 
S READERS of this review are aware, this volume won for its author the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Bross Award. Under the auspices of this fund 
there have been three decennial competitions, each yielding the winners 
$6,000. But Mr. Bross had also stipulated that at fifty-year intervals a still 
more generous prize should be offered. Accordingly, in 1936, it was an- 
nounced throughout the world that a special award would be made in 
1940, to mark the completion of the first half century of the fully estab- 
lished foundation. Some 214 manuscripts from thirty-one states and nine 
foreign countries were submitted to the judges. The grand prize, amounting 
to $15,000, was awarded to the well-known professor of Christian doctrine 
in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

In fairness to the author, one must take the title Christianity in a rather 
restricted sense; for as the Foreword reminds us, this work is intended “‘as 
an introduction to theology for those who conceive that discipline as root- 
ing, indeed, in the past, but as oriented to the problems and needs of the 
present.” As a matter of fact, an almost exclusive attention is given to these 
““problems and needs of the present,” so that this ‘‘introduction to theol- 
ogy,” while it offers a great deal of up-to-date, critically sifted, and most 
valuable apologetic material, does scant justice to many of the other 
“problems and needs” that the church throughout the centuries has felt 
constrained to regard as vitally related to the ‘‘nature and truth” of 
“Christianity.” Among these mention might be made of the Trinity, the 
constitution of Christ’s person, the atonement, the work of the Holy Spirit 
in regeneration and sanctification, the sacraments, the eschatological 
issues, and, as basic to all these, the character of Scripture as the primary 
source of Christian knowledge. 

Of the four parts into which the work is divided, the first — rather too 
broadly labelled “The Christian Religion” — begins with an analysis of 
the essential elements and the inner spirit of religion conceived generically. 
The function of religion is “‘to show man the meaning of his world in the 
light of God and to give man fullness of life through right relations with 
God and his world.” Specially suggestive is the discussion of the tensions of 
religion due to the fact that it is individual and social; that it embraces 
activity and rest; that it involves dependence upon God and obligations to 
men; that it is marked by permanence and change; and that it calls for 
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reverence for the Holy One but also for trust and fellowship with him. 
Coming to specific Christianity, the author examines its nature as seen in 
its central creative force, the historical Jesus, and in the constitutive ele- 
ments of the primitive brotherhood as these are distinguished from the 
later institutionalism and the non-ethical mysticism. The finality of Chris- 
tianity is guaranteed by the absoluteness of the God whom faith finds re- 
vealed in Christ — a finality which, it is admirably shown, does not exclude 
but requires growth and progress. Christianity is defined as “the ongoing 
life of that fellowship which had its origin with Jesus and seeks its contin- 
uous inspiration and guidance in him, finding through him the God of its 
faith, the goal of its hope, and the way of life.” 

Part Two — the briefest of the four main divisions — gives an informing 
survey of ‘“‘the present-day setting of religion” as reflected in the modern 
world picture, the more recent trends in science, and the typical develop- 
ments in the economic, social, and political spheres. Part Three, ‘“‘The 
Knowledge of God,” deals with such cardinal questions of apologetics as 
revelation, tradition, intuition, the function of reason, the tests of truth, 
the grounds for belief in God, the right to believe, and the certainty of 
faith. Finally, Part Four consists of five brief but helpful essays in vindi- 
cation of the faith against the criticisms drawn from ethics, psychology, 
and the natural sciences; against the objection that as a historical religion 
Christianity cannot be absolute but must always be relative, limited, and 
uncertain; and against the charge that it has no satisfactory solution for 
the problem of moral evil. 

It will be seen from this outline that our author is chiefly concerned with 
the presuppositions of the Christian faith. But within his chosen limits he 
offers an impressive wealth of religious insights, theological reflections, 
ethical judgments, and above all, searching criticisms of contemporary 
science, psychology, and philosophy. Weighty as the book is by reason of 
its subject matter, the style is never heavy but always engagingly clear and 
easy, now and then becoming vibrant with argumentative vigor and 
spiritual fervor. The reader’s task is greatly facilitated, too, and his enjoy- 
ment heightened, by the skill with which every discussion is divided into 
appropriate sections, each with its special caption and its sharply outlined 
paragraphs. Almost every page attests by some striking quotation or per- 
tinent footnote the author’s wide and accurate acquaintance with the 
literature, especially the most recent, dealing with the topics under con- 
sideration. As one proceeds from chapter to chapter, one has the pleasant 
awareness of being in communion with a mind that is as sincere and 
earnest as it is incisive and discriminating; a mind, it must be added, that 
is imbued with the courage and hope born of the conviction that the Eter- 
nal God has spoken to men in Christ Jesus. 
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The work deserves and will surely secure a wide circle of readers. Some, 
no doubt, will complain that the “old supernaturalism” has not been fairly 
dealt with. Others would like to know just what is involved in the author’s 
distinction between the “Biblicistic authoritarianism’ which he rejects 
and the “Biblical authority” which he seems willing to accept; they wonder 
what he makes of inspiration as related to revelation. Lovers of the Augus- 
tinian-Calvinistic tradition will have special grounds for occasional griev- 
ances. And many, like the reviewer, will confess to a sense of disappoint- 
ment in the impression produced by the book as a whole. They expected to 
see more of Christ and his cross: they feel that having been invited into the 
Most Holy Place, they were detained in the outer portico. But they, too, 
will be grateful, as all readers must be, for these most helpful evaluations 
of contemporary thought and life, and especially for these fruitful insights 
and these noble convictions that confirm trust in the goodwill and redemp- 
tive purpose of the living God. | 

FREDERICK W. LOETSCHER. 


DEFENCE RATHER THAN PHILOSOPHY 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, by Epwin Lewts. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 


HIS is in many ways a beautifully written book. The style is rich and 

clear, the illustrations are vivid, and the quotations from the poets 
reveal a mind which knows and loves the best in literature. The references 
to contemporary theological writing are also valuable. The author has 
read widely and reflected deeply and has given us an eloquent defence of 
the Christian faith as he sees it. 

Because it is such a defence, however, it is hardly ‘‘philosophy,”’ and the 
use of the word in the title is a little misleading. Professor Lewis is not 
really concerned with the philosopher’s eagerness to find the truth at all 
costs, or even to base his case on strictly philosophical argument. Of course 
he believes that his case is sound. But, in the last analysis, its truth consists 
in its ability to fulfil certain conditions which he regards as fundamental. 
Unless the Christian revelation is true, “the greatest is defeated by what 
we know is the less” (p. 303). This simply cannot be allowed to be fact. 
It cannot be true that the power and comfort and sanity brought into the 
world by the Christian revelation rest on a falsehood. Unbelief is the re- 
sult of the effort to fit existence into “a neat little scheme of categories” 
(p. 304).‘* Too often has theology-achieved such a perfection of rationality 
as to lose all power of emotional appeal” (p. 300). 

Sometimes the author changes his tactics and accuses those who disagree 
with him of being not so much “rational? as prejudiced. They rest their 
case on “‘a pre-conceived philosophy” (p. 111). They are not truly critical 
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since they settle by “‘the mere presupposition of impossibility the most 
serious question men have ever been asked to consider” (p. 60). Or they 
decide for themselves, by standards of their own devising, what is or is 
not value (p. 268). 

__ The impression gained by the reader is that the author uses philosophical 
arguments when he thinks they will help his case and rejects philosophy 
for faith when he feels that they interfere. He goes furthest away from phi- 
losophy when he defends belief in the Virgin Birth and Resurrection, 
saying that “the very life of Christianity is here at stake” (p. 166). These 
beliefs, he says, are not presented for scientific verification. ‘‘Neither event 
was that sort of thing” (p. 187). From the point of view of biology and 
history they are impossibilities but for faith they are utterly real. Although 
he agrees that it is a dangerous proceeding, since it may so easily be mis- 
interpreted, the author goes on to claim that “the Christian teacher and 
preacher has to deceive in one respect in order to make effective the truth 
in another respect” (p.'295). For the truth reached in this way is the ulti- 
mate truth about God and human life. 

I have chosen illustrations which show the author in a fighting mood, 
but I should not give the impression that the book is mainly polemical. 
Actually it consists in large part of an agreeable running commentary on 
the main items of Christian belief and the author becomes controversial 
only when he imagines himself confronting the skeptic who blindly refuses 
to accept the riches of revealed truth. As I read I found myself asking how a 
defence of supernatural revelation could follow any other course and yet 
feeling the tragedy in the fact that no other course is open. What do we 
need more than a set of beliefs which will bind us together in Christian 
love, yet how can an argument like this do more than confirm our sepa- 
rateness? The book will be an inspiration to those who already share its main 
views; it can hardly expect to convert the others. 

We may agree that religion is neither philosophy nor science. But this is 
not to say that its special dogmas are beyond criticism from biology or 
history. We can be devoted to ideal values without fearing that science will 
call us to account until our devotion leads us to make statements about 
events with which science properly feels itself competent to deal. It is true 
that in religion we appeal to a different area of facts, we make use of atti- 
tudes shot through with emotion, and we commit ourselves in faith to be- 
liefs which we have not proved. But when we lay claim to knowledge of 
events in nature or history we cannot avoid submitting our beliefs to all 
the tests which have been devised. 

Thus I should be inclined to question both the statement that “we 
simply cannot know without being certain” (p. 144) and that in revelation 
“there comes an immediate certainty that leaves the mind as much at 
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rest as where there is knowledge in the proper sense” (p. 145). It would 
seem to me that knowledge of empirical fact is probable and therefore un- 
certain, and that revelation, if it claims to bring knowledge, must also 
submit to tests of probability, and where it makes statements of fact must 
regard them, like all other statements, as subject to change. Our ideal is 
not two sets of truths but one coherent body of beliefs which takes account 
of both religion and science and by an unceasing attempt at further in- 
clusiveness and further verification binds our faith, our loyalties, and our 
scientific judgments into a workable philosophy of life. If the Christian 
revelation has the power and beauty we believe it has can it not be squared 


with this type of demand? 
J. S. BIxLer. 


SANTAYANA REPLIES 


Tue PuitosopHy oF GEorGE SANTAYANA, edited by PAuL ARTHUR ScuiLpp, Volume II 
in “The Library of Living Philosophers.”? Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago, $4.00. 


HE format of this book is inviting. It should be, for when you open it 

you find the cross fire of many minds. The editor, Paul Schilpp, has 
done a superb job in gathering such a wealth of fertile thought. Eighteen 
recognized philosophers make interpretative and critical comment on 
Santayana’s philosophy and he replies in a statement of over one hundred 
pages. This combination of interpretation, criticism and reply not only 
brings out the height and depth and structure of Santayana’s thought but 
also reveals the currents now running strongly in the minds of these other 
thinkers. I do not know of any one book which better reveals the present 
state of philosophical thinking. In a review as brief as this must be one can 
only try to trace through the argument some one or two leading threads. 
He cannot discuss the many individuals who participate. 

There are two major criticisms of Santayana which run throughout the 
discussion. One has to do with the status of what Santayana calls “essence.” 
The other is the claim that Santayana in the latter part of his life has de- 
parted from the humanism of his earlier days into a post-humanism, other- 
wise called post-rational morality or “‘life of the spirit.” This is most ac- 
centuated in his latest book, The Realm of Spirit, which none of the critics 
save one had read. It was reviewed in these pages by the present writer in 
the preceding issue of CHRISTENDOM. 

The first of these two points of criticism, the problem of essence, is tech- 
nically philosophical and probably would not interest the readers of 
CHRISTENDOM. The second, however, which is Santayana’s shift in giv- 
ing larger place to the life of spirit, is a matter of first importance to all 


working in the field of religion. It is this, then, to which we shall give 
our attention. 
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Most of the critics feel that this shift is a sorry mistake. They hail him as a 
great leader in his earlier work, The Life of Reason, but say that he has lost 
the way and is groping in the fog when he writes Realms of Essence. Munitz, 
Edman and Vivas are the critics who most deplore this transition from 
humanism to post-humanism. Vivas especially has important and pene- 
trating criticism although I am not as sure as I wish I were of how he would 
develop some of the ideas he suggests. 

These critics represent, we believe, the dominant strain in American 
philosophy today. It is a philosophy that articulates a way of life that is 
lived by the mass of people, although they have not formulated it. These 
commentators on Santayana hold that the supreme vocation of human life 
is to entertain “the vision of human ideals and their possible accomplish- 
ment” (Edman, p. 311). It is “‘a union of intelligence and natural impulse 
in the interest of achieving ideals’? (Munitz, p. 206). This is the way of life, 
say these men that Santayana portrayed and glorified in The Life of Reason. 
Therein lies his greatness, say they. It is this which he has forsaken in his 
latter days with the result that he displays ‘‘utter moral bankruptcy and a 
louring despair . . . a sad ending for so brave a beginning” (Vivas, 
Pp. 350). His work results in ‘‘the complete undoing of humanism and in 
that accomplishment exhibits its own final bankruptcy and _ futility” 
(Munitz, p. 207). So say these humanists, and they represent the dominant 
strain in present-day philosophy in this country. 

In The Life of Reason, these critics think, the true nature and good of re- 
ligion is set forth; namely, to portray and celebrate our rationally authenti- 
cated ideals in such a way that human devotion to them is awakened and 
deepened. But the kind of religion which Santayana expounds and honors 
in the Realms of Essence, and most of all in The Realm of Spirit, is very differ- 
ent. It is this different way of religious living which prevalent philosophy 
denounces. 

In this different way of living, ideals as instruments of criticism and 
goals of striving still continue and men still struggle to achieve the highest 
possibilities which they can discern. But all this is made secondary to 
something else, and religious devotion is given to this something else. Let 
Santayana himself state the contrast between the humanistic philosophy 
and way of life, and this post-humanism. It is life ‘under the control of 
harmony not merely within the human psyche or within the human world 
[humanism], but between this world and the psyche on the one hand and 
the universe, the truth, or God on the other.” 

Let me try to state in my own words this religion which transcends 
humanism in the thought of Santayana. I do this well knowing that no 
man can render with precise accuracy the thought of another. In the case 
of Santayana his subtle nuances of meaning and imagery of expression 
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make this particularly difficult. But I suppose after all that the important 
thing is what we can get out of a man, not our ability to produce a rubber- 
stamp duplicate of his ideas. This at any rate, according to his own testi- 
mony, is the way Santayana himself has treated the thinking of others. | 

That religious naturalism which goes beyond humanism is life controlled 
and dominated by “grave loyalty and love” (p. 587) to that operative 
process in nature which sustains and nourishes the appreciative conscious- 
ness. (Santayana would say, simply, “nature” and not “that operative 
process in nature.”’ In this we believe he errs. This operative process at its 
highest level is creative interaction between valuings of diverse individuals 
and groups.) Under the control of this devotion the appreciative conscious- 
ness is released from enthrallment to specific goals of endeavor and so can 
find in each situation the richest fullness of quality and meaning, much of it 
necessarily unpredictably emergent in each time and place. This liberating 
devotion must be given not to any ideal but to the creative source of all 
ideals, which is nature so working as to bring to light in appreciative con- 
sciousness the richest content of quality and meaning in each situation. 

How completely we live in this way depends on how strong within us is 
that ‘“‘grave loyalty and love” which casts off the coercive control of every 
other propulsion, whether it be fear, hate, desire, pleasure, pain, joy, de- 
feat, triumph, love or horror. These tumultuous passions of the soul should 
be strong; the stronger the better, for they alone can awaken the apprecia- 
tive consciousness from its slumber and make it vividly aware of any great 
abundance and depth of quality and meaning. They cannot be too strong, 
no matter how great the suffering they bring, providing only that “‘grave 
loyalty and love” be stronger still. 

According to my interpretation of Santayana’s religion of the spirit he is 
saying: Not the ideal goals of endeavor, but the generating source of all 
goals and of all quality and meaning in the world, is the religious object of 
absolute and all-controlling commitment. 

Here we have the great reversal. Here we have the devotion of a religious 
naturalism which goes beyond humanism. This is the kind of religious living 
which is attacked and denounced and scorned by this age. It is bitterly 
fought from two sides: by the humanists represented in the critics we have 
been considering, and by the overwhelming mass of religious folk who are 
pre-humanist with all shades of supernaturalism. But we are sure that this 
kind of religious commitment represents the next step in cultural advance. 
We do not mean that religion will ever take precisely the form which 
Santayana portrays. We do not mean that he has the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. But we do say that he seems to be pointing to that 
way of religious living toward which all the mighty currents, disasters, and 
coercions of this age are driving. We shall go in this direction not because of 
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Santayana’s teaching nor because of any teaching. We shall go because the 
tides of history are upon us and there is no other way. For this is the only 
kind of living which in an age of science gives freedom and dominion over 
the waves of fortune and the changes of time. 

Thirty years ago Santayana was the prophet of a humanistic naturalism 
which repudiated supernaturalism. He has lived to be one of the prophets 
of a deep religious naturalism which casts off the thrall of a humanistic 
obsession with activistic ideals and specific goods. 

During these past thirty years and more, religious thinking and living 
have muddled along with a confused mixture of outworn supernaturalism 
and humanistic idealism. In time it will begin to muddle along with a con- 
fused mixture of humanistic idealism and this deeper kind of religious 
naturalism. Supernaturalism will continue to fade. The religious worker 
who serves the common man will always have a confused muddle and 
mixture of intellectual formulations of the religious way. This must be be- 
cause his gift and high vocation is not clarity of thought but amplitude of 
practical ministry. But often he will live and act more wisely than he is 
able to think. 

But in the service of God there is also a place for clarity in the making of 
distinctions and the defining of issues. It is in this that Santayana shows his 
genius and in this he is our teacher. How much we learn from him and how 
much we thereby are saved from the coercive teaching of hard knocks, only 
time will tell. But learn we must to go this way, for every other is being 
swiftly closed by the floods and upheavals of our time. 

Henry N. WIEMAN. 


CONTEMPORARY STUDY OF THE GOSPEL 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount, by Martin Dipe.ius. Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50. 
Jesus Curist THE SAME, by JaMEs Morratt. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


HE volume by Dibelius is undoubtedly one of the best books on the 
teaching of Jesus to appear in a long time. No student of Jesus, and no 
Christian concerned with the question of the relevance of Jesus’ teachings 
for our times, can afford to miss it. Professor Dibelius of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity is, as everyone knows, one of the principal users and teachers of the 
technique of Gospel criticism known as Form History. The book begins 
with a brief illuminating description of this method, and in a sense the 
whole book is an illustration of its application. Those who have been led 
to suppose that the use of this method can yield only negative results 
should read Dibelius, and particularly this book. 
The essential contribution of this study, however, lies in the discussion 
of the relation of ethics and eschatology in the teaching of Jesus. In what 
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sense are we to understand the radical ethical sayings of the Sermon? 
Dibelius takes as an example the warning against anxiety in Matthew 6, 
and indicates five possible ways of understanding it, as follows: 


(1) The exhortation against cares is to be taken literally as an absolute prohibition and 
represents a radical but practicable law: you must actually live without cares. .. . 

(2) The word is not to be taken too literally. Jesus means that we should not overempha- 
size the importance of purely worldly occupations. . . . 

(3) The word is to be taken literally, but the warning holds good only for the disciples: 
they are and ought to be released from cares, i.e., from the need of earning their living, for 
the communities should support them. . . . 

(4) The word is to be taken eschatologically, the commandment applying only to the 
interim between Jesus’ day and the end of the world... . . 

(5) The word is to be taken eschatologically, but in a sense other than that assigned to it 
in the fourth division. The commandment proclaims the law of the Kingdom, the pure will 
of God, without any limitation by or accommodation to the conditions of this world. The word 
is to be interpreted literally as an absolute prohibition just because it is not confined in its 
application to a specific period, but is valid for eternity. 


Dibelius accepts the last of these interpretations. For him the radical 
ethical teaching of Jesus is eschatological — but eschatological in the 
sense that it represents the absolute will of God, which will be the law of the 
coming Kingdom; not in the sense that it holds good only for the interim 
before the Kingdom comes. 

Dibelius shows that after Jesus’ resurrection these sayings, which had 
originally been signs of the Kingdom, came to be thought of as laws for 
the church: hence the attempt to modify their radical character and make 
them into feasible rules of conduct for the Christian communities. But this 
attempt, although it has left its mark on the Gospels, could not efface the 
evidence that Jesus’ ethical teachings, like his works of healing, were in- 
tended as a part of his announcement of the nearness of the Kingdom. 

The last chapter deals with the relevance of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the world of today. Dibelius is quite sure that it gives us no blueprint for 
the solution of our ethical problems. It gives us, as it gave its first readers, 
an indication of what is the pure and absolute will of God. How he is to 
act in any particular situation, the individual Christian must decide as 
one responsible to God, whose perfect will is there declared and whose will 
in every concrete situation God stands ready to communicate to those 
who are prepared to hear his voice. 

Although Dr. Dibelius has written an exceedingly luminous book, I 
am not altogether content with his solution of the problem of the bearing 
of the ethical teaching of Jesus on the life of this world. Undoubtedly, Jesus’ 
ethic is bound up with his expectation of the Kingdom; but can the ethic 
have any closer relation to this world than the Kingdom does? If the King- 
dom is an altogether new order, utterly discontinuous with history, is not 
the ethic effectively separated from the life of our world? I do not believe 
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_ that for Jesus the Kingdom had this other worldly character. Although it 
was the Kingdom of God, it was to be a fulfilment of history, and I cannot 
see that history can be fulfilled except within history. To see the will of God 
as Jesus saw it was to believe that it would eventually be done. So vivid an 
apprehension of God’s righteous and loving will for men would have been 
impossible apart from an equally vivid expectation of its fulfilment, even 
among men. 

Is not this still true? Can we find any real validity in Jesus’ ethical teach- 
ing without a lively hope and faith that sometime, probably (from our 
point of view) far away but perhaps nearer than we dare to dream, the God 
who created man will bring to fulfilment his creative and redemptive work, 
and his Kingdom will come even upon earth? We may not expect the 
Kingdom so soon as Jesus expected it. But can we believe in God without 
expecting it at all? . 

Dr. Moffatt’s latest book comprises the Shaffer Lectures at Yale last year 
and is devoted to establishing the thesis that the Jesus of faith is the same 
Jesus as he who lived as a man in Galilee and Judea. It was the “divine 
humanity” of the historical person which accounts, in the last resort, for the 
beginnings of the church, and it is the same ‘“‘divine humanity”? which in 
every century since has made Jesus a creative center of the church’s life. 
Dr. Moffatt shows that denial to Jesus of the limitations inseparable from 
our human life, denial of the reality of his prayer life, neglect of his teach- 
ing and his human example, have often had the effect of making him seem 
artificial and remote, thus distorting and obscuring both the historical and 
the ‘‘spiritual”’ Jesus. For just as the human and divine were united in 
Jesus, so no sound distinction can be made between the historical Jesus 
and the spiritual Christ. Jesus Christ is the same. The alleged disparity be- 
tween the “religion of Jesus’ and the “religion about Jesus” is denied. 
The teaching of Jesus cannot be separated from his conception of himself 
as Messiah and from the church’s faith in him as Lord and Saviour. 
Gospels and epistles belong essentially and integrally together. Both 
represent the community’s response to and understanding of the same 
divine-human person; both represent the revelation of God in him. 

In the development of this thesis Dr. Moffatt at least touches on many 
important problems in contemporary New Testament study, especially 
Gospel study. He is quite sure that there is far more trustworthy historical 
material in the Gospels than many of the critics allow; that these documents 
are on the whole reliable witnesses. I could not begin to cite all of the 
significant judgments and interesting suggestions which the book contains. 

Nor could I begin to indicate the particular points where I find myself 
agreeing with or convinced by Dr. Moffatt and those where I dissent — 
even if that mattered. With his general intention I am in the heartiest 
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sympathy. No such gulf as has often been affirmed to exist between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith can be allowed. The one is con- 
tinuous with and inseparable from the other. We must learn to think of the 
Jesus of history in such a way as to make credible the Christology of the 
church; we must learn to interpret that Christology as being, in its origin, 
an indication of the character of the historical Jesus. Neither is complete, 
or can be understood, without the other. This, as I understand it, is the 
essential thing Dr. Moffatt is saying. It very much needs to be said. 
Joun Knox. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF KNOWING GOD 


Tue Prosiem or Reticious KNow.epce, by DoucLtas CLtypE MacintosH. Harper and 
Brothers, $3.50. 
S GOD knowable? If Professor Macintosh had wished to make a special 
appeal to readers, he might have chosen some such title as this, and 
might have made the introductory chapter less formal and technical. Aside 
from this chapter, and some other sections which can be skipped tem- 
porarily, the volume is a survey of what a hundred thinkers have said about 
the possibility of knowing God. Conspicuous attention is given to Freud, 
Jung, Adler, and other psychologists; John Dewey, George B. Foster, and 
the Chicago Humanists; Walter Lippmann, Joseph Wood Krutch, and 
Bertrand Russell; Herbert Spencer and William James; Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl, Herrmann, Troeltsch, Wobbermin, Rudolph Otto, and Karl Barth. 
The writers are grouped in relation to what the author presents as the four 
possible ways of looking at the problem: (1) regarding God as immediately 
knowable, in the way that the mystic claims to know him; (2) identifying 
God with the God-idea, and either rejecting the latter as false or keeping it 
for its practical value; (3) believing that God exists, but denying that he 
can be known, and (4) the author’s own attitude, accepting “religious 
experience at its best’’ as evidence of a reality external to ourselves ‘‘so 
divine in quality and function as to be a worthy object of religious trust 
and worship.” 

The mystic’s testimony about God, Professor Macintosh thinks, is not to 
be accepted without question, because it is uncritical, coupled as it often is 
with denials of the existence of space, time and matter, the individual self, 
consciousness, and evil. The most interesting section of his book is concerned 
with religion as illusion — either a harmful illusion, or a useful and neces- 
sary one. It begins appropriately with Feuerbach, who prophesied, ‘“‘What 
today is atheism tomorrow will be religion.” Then there are the psycho- 
logical illusions, the “‘flights from reality”; religion as poetry, the “‘indis- 
pensable fictions,” and God as another name for society; “religion without 
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God,” and the religion which prefers to be called something else than 
religion. John Dewey is referred to as the philosophical parent of humanism, 
and George B. Foster as its theological parent. Most of those considered in 
this section do not concede to religion anything more than instrumental 
validity. But if religion is not true, and if God does not exist independently 
of our idea of him, how long will religion be accepted even as instrument? 

Separated by a thin and narrow line from the group just referred to are 
those who, in at least some areas of their thought, reduce God to ideals of 
absolute truth, goodness, beauty, and rationality. Among those so listed 
are Bertrand Russell, Dean Inge, Kirsopp Lake, and the Italians, Croce 
and Gentile. 

The third type of thought considered is termed “‘agnostic.”’ As derived 
from Kant it asserts that no knowledge of God is possible. Professor Macin- 
tosh attaches this agnosticism, to the typical Kantian skepticism of all sense 
experience. In this connection it is pointed out that the “proofs” of the 
existence of God are not convincing unless they are made a part of a 
religious experience. Ritschl and those who came after him attempted, 
and in vain according to Professor Macintosh, to overcome Kant’s agnostic 
dualism. Outcomes of this development were “the will to believe” of 
William James and the “‘irrationalism’”’ of Kierkegaard and Barth. 

The different types of religious epistemology are not as distinct as they 
might seem, and in the process of making this book Professor Macintosh 
seems occasionally to have lifted a thinker out of a more natural group and 
placed him in another. Men do not always believe what they logically 
ought to believe, and judgments may differ as to what aspects of their 
beliefs are most important to them. The pragmatism of the philosopher who 
uses the God-idea as an “‘adjustment” may resemble outwardly the prag- 
matism of the man to whom God, although real, remains in impenetrable 
shadow. Professor Macintosh, most severely logical of theologians, tends to 
attribute to others the same logical consistency he himself possesses, and so 
may unwittingly misrepresent them. 

In a new defense of ‘‘empirical theology,” his own position, the author in- 
sists that God is known, not in terms of absolute goodness and rationality 
(which are matters of faith) but as the divine reality which meets our reli- 
gious needs. ‘““That is divine (in some sense at least) which divinely does, 
that is, which acts in such a way as to meet our absolute reverence and devo- 
tion.”’ This reality is a contributing cause to experiences which are specifi- 
cally religious, such as answer to prayer, redemption, growth in grace, and 
others. This does not represent all that one is entitled to think about God, 
for there is room for faith and hope; but it is entitled, Professor Macintosh 


claims, to be called knowledge of God. 
Amos B. HULEN. 
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THE ANCHORS OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Creep or Curist, AN INTERPRETATION OF THE Lorp’s PRAYER, by GERALD HEARD. 
Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


ERALD HEARD, whose volume Pain, Sex and Time will be remem- 
bered, here fixes on the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer 
as the anchors of Christianity through the centuries, in preference to creed 
or canon or church. It is not that he disallows the “religion about Jesus” 
for he occasionally stresses the significance of some Pauline doctrine, but 
he finds primordial insights in the teaching of Jesus. The common man’s 
attitude to the Sermon on the Mount he agrees with, namely that it 
looms above us like the inaccessible Alps. But the Lord’s Prayer gives us 
the “key-rules” for ascending those altitudes, the “‘faith-in-a-phrase” or 
creed of Christ, who as the new Adam offers us a way by which human 
nature can be changed. The successive petitions of the prayer are presented 
in an extraordinarily suggestive way, thanks especially to the range of the 
author’s scientific knowledge and his familiarity with the techniques of 
the religious life. Now and then, as in this case, a striking contribution 
to our understanding of Jesus is made by some layman from a special point 
of view. We have in mind especially Clutton Brock’s book, What ts the King- 
dom of Heaven? as well as the work of Middleton Murry. The present 
volume seems to the reviewer to be more significant than either of these. 
The unique value of the book lies in its emphasis on prayer, spiritual 
discipline, purgation of the self, as the conditions of redemptive power 
today. The validation of prayer in the face of widespread misconceptions, 
the exposure of the unreality and essential irreverence of our ordinary pray- 
ing, the emphasis on the mood of awe before God, the portrayal of Paul’s 
“Wrath” in terms of experience, the analogies to second birth in the bio- 
logical realm, the application to Jesus of the concept of mutation — these 
are illustrations of the non-dogmatic presentation of fundamental themes. 
The evocation of God’s sternness and of the urgency of the summons of Christ 
reminds us immediately of Barthian preaching, but it has the advantage of 
being brought home to the reader in terms drawn from the life process 
itself. Against the background of today’s cultural disasters we confront 
the conditions and promise of saintliness or its approximations. Particularly 
impressive is the chapter on the forgiveness of sins. We perceive that only 
those who can enter, deeply pardoned themselves, into solidarity with the 
sins of their fellows can absolve and heal and free them. 

‘Two issues are likely to raise difficulties for numerous readers. Mr. Heard 
does not come to terms with historical research. It would be hopeless to 
draw a historical portrait with such free use as he makes of the Fourth 
Gospel, even granted the rights of what he calls the “highest criticism,” 
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based on an emancipated vision of the possibilities of man. But such con- 
fusions do not really disallow his interpretation of the great prayer, except 
as regards the spiritualizing of the eschatological Kingdom and the “daily 
bread.” And many of the truths read into these petitions are at least im- 
' plicit in the prayer. The second point of difficulty will be the framework of 
mysticism within which it is interpreted. Defined as our “Ladder of Perfec- 
tion,” its teachings are assimilated to those of other religions seeking en- 
lightenment and union. With regard to Jesus, Mr. Heard hardly observes 
Heiler’s classic distinction between prophetic religion and mysticism, or 
Nygren’s between agape and eros. We believe that even a more rigorous 
historical study of Jesus would conclude that he belongs to the charismatic 
type, and therefore that his teaching even in its prophetic Jewish back- 
ground is congenial to mysticism. But, in spite of all the real ethical empha- 
sis in these chapters, we cannot but feel that the author has imposed an 
excessive measure of neo-Platonic or oriental mysticism on the Christian 
foundation. It appears especially in the interpretation of the Kingdom of 
God. For Heard, as for the Fourth Gospel, this becomes the present eternal 
Kingdom or eternal life and not the futurist Kingdom of Jewish eschatology. 
This is in part legitimate and congenial to Jesus’ sense of the present King- 
dom. But when carried as far as this author takes it, the emphasis parts 
company with certain abiding values of eschatology, namely those that 
have to do with the organic, corporate and personal character of the 
Kingdom. One leaves the book with more than a suspicion that the 
Christian emphasis on personality in God and man has lost ground, and 
that this may have something to do with the over-simple doctrine of the 
conformity of means to ends in the practice of the Christian life that we find 


here. 
Amos N. WILDER. 


BOOKS FOR PREACHERS 


PREACHING IN THESE Times: THE LyMAN BEECHER LECTURES ON PREACHING AT YALE 
University, 1940. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00. 

Botp To Say, by Austin ParbDuE. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 

Tue VALUE oF Books, by J. C. MoLDENHAWER. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


EAN WEIGLE, who should know, says in his brief preface that “only 
once before, in 1880-81, have the Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing been delivered by more than one man.” The Appendix to this book, 
giving all the lecture titles and all the lectures since the establishment of the 
foundation, says nothing about ‘“‘more than one man” for that year. That 
was as it was. There is no doubt about the conjoint authorship of this 
volume. It is an experiment in koinonia (of which much had been said in 
the just previous volume). 
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The lecturers are adequately distinguished and regionally representative. 
They are: George A. Buttrick, New York; W. Aiken Smart, Georgia; 
Arthur H. Bradford, Rhode Island; Elmore M. McKee, New York; Edwin 
McN. Poteat, Cleveland; Ernest F. Tittle, Illinois. One must assume some 
previous consultation between the lecturers but does not see much sign of it 
in the lectures: they are essentially the controlling reactions — in the field 
of preaching — of each lecturer to his world and his gospel. ‘They are there- 
fore (possibly) most significant for what might be called their individual 
equations. 

Buttrick urges with epigrammatic brilliance the ‘Whole Gospel.”’ Neither 
the social nor the individual approach is, alone, enough. Society’s chief 
concern should be with its soul. The suffering, says Poteat, to which we are 
committed may be found, or must be made, redemptive. ‘‘Preachers,” 
Bradford urges with luminous simplicity and sweet reasonableness, ‘‘must 
listen.”’ They should at least conceive their sermons from the point of view 
of the pew, be sensitized to the laymen’s needs and the way and will of God. 
The Christian message, McKee maintains, should be uncensored. Smart 
urges a return — or an advance — ‘“‘to doctrine.” ‘“The glory man needs,” 
says Tittle (in an age mad for glory), “‘is the glory of God.” 

While each lecture by itself is helpful, suggestive, revealing, a cumulative 
effect is wanting. The natural temptation was for the lecturers to begin 
more than they could finish. More respectfully, their theses almost without 
exception demand more development than a single lecture could make 
possible. Dean Weigle considers the experiment of group lectures a success. 
This reviewer does not. 

Austin Pardue’s meaty little book is distinguished for two rather un- 
common things. First, the jacket ‘‘blurb’’; a veracious and judicious review 
of the book needing little to be added and nothing to be subtracted. Second, 
the “acknowledgments”: he is a fortunate author whose wife will always 
“stop and listen”; whose Mss. Dr. Burton Easton will appraise; who has 
William Savage for a ‘religious editor’’; a secretary to type, translate and 
transcribe; and Thomas Aquinas for mentor. 

The book itself is a study of the movements of the Lord’s Prayer with a 
sentence of St. Thomas as its point of departure and a good deal of con- 
temporaneous psychology in and between the lines. Since ‘“‘you can get 
what you want,” it is vitally important to want the right things; since desire 
is dynamic, desire must be channeled and disciplined; our basic attitudes, 
being creative, need control. 

Within this spacious frame the author gives an original and suggestive 
sequence of comments on the well known sequence of petitions. The prayer, 
Aquinas said, is ‘a series of perfect desires’; but the author varies the “‘de- 
sire” motif. His conclusion is that the Lord’s Prayer should determine our 
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basic attitudes and direct us in the understanding of our basic needs. All 
this is urged with vigor, practical application and a good deal of what was 
once called ‘“New Thought.”? One marked quality of the book is a wealth 
of illustration — very human illustration — drawn from what must be an 
unusually rich and sympathetic pastoral experience. 

The Land of Pure Delight, whereof our fathers — and more often, our 
mothers — sang, could never properly be located on any map, terrestrial or 
celestial. It is a dimension of the true, the beautiful and the good, and has, 
therefore, many provinces. Dr. Moldenhawer’s little book, for its wisdom, 
its beauty and its truth, is one of them. Any reader having it on his table 
may, by the simple franchise of opening it, find himself at once in the Land. 

Dr. Moldenhawer has not written many books — to our great loss — 
wherefore this is the more welcome. His eleven chapters were, before he 
made a book of them, perhaps a Commencement Address, or an Essay, or 
counsel to preachers old and young. But they possess the unity of the 
author’s mind and spirit which are, in any expression of them, singularly 
and finely consistent. This reviewer had often the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Moldenhawer in the Auburn Seminary Chapel and Summer Schools and 
always with profit and delight. 

Dr. Moldenhawer’s mastery of literature is the distillation of his life- 
long comradeship with books. His interpretations of Shakespeare have the 
rarest of qualities in combination; scholarship, intimacy, insight, deftness 
of touch. His style itself is so matured by the saturation of his mind by its 
subject matter that what he says of literature is literature itself, his nature 
“subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 

In this volume he writes of Poetry and Life, of Shakespeare’s Creed and 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, of Keats’ Letters and Kipling’s genius. There 
is a classic thing about fairy tales with a sentence about the true fire from 
which all such tales get their sparks — which is also true of Moldenhawer’s 
work: ‘“‘And the light of it when you blow it into a blaze shines with such 
purity and benignity, sends out such a shower of sparkling audacities, be- 
cause it also is one of the torches kindled from that Light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 

There is a chapter on “Improving the Hymns,” addressed, I take it, to 
the editors of the last Presbyterian Hymnal, the reading of which is recom- 
mended to all similar Editorial Boards. The chapter on the ‘“‘Words and 
Moods of the Preacher,” earlier a Commencement Address at Union 
Theological Seminary, is luminous and wise. In the final chapter on “Books 
and Preaching” the author shares with his readers the secret of his own at- 
homeness with literature: take it from the sources, themselves, never second- 
hand, and live with it. And he makes his readers want to do exactly that. 

Gatus GLENN ATKINS. 
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MEASURING HAPPINESS AND UNHAPPINESS 


Cart For Happiness, by Hornet Hart. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


NY book which contains a fresh idea and sells for not more than a 

cent a page is a good investment. On this basis Chart for Happiness, 

by Dr. Hornell Hart, can certainly be recommended. Out of a rich social 

experience Dr. Hart has endeavored to make it possible for counselors as 

to personality adjustments to get beyond the role of pollyannish cheer-upers 
in the direction of a scientific basis of diagnosis and treatment. 

By using certain findings relating to human happiness from studies of 
Goodwin Watson, E. W. Burgess, L. M. Terman and others, Hart has set 
up and done the preliminary work on three different rating-scales to be 
used by counselors in diagnosing the unhappiness of poorly adjusted 
people. 

Briefly, these scales consist of: (1) ‘“‘A long-run Euphorimeter,” which 
seeks to measure how the counselee has been feeling or usually feels; (2) 
an “‘At-the-moment Euphorimeter,” which rates in a much more detailed 
form how and why the individual feels happy or unhappy at the time of 
the test; and (3) a “‘Diagnostic Euphorimeter,”’ which seeks to spot the 
precise areas of happiness and unhappiness in terms of behavior and mental 
attitudes. 

Even though one may have reservations — as the present reviewer has — 
about the precision of the scoring methods so far employed, still, on 
the principle that a crude measure is better than a guess, the basic idea 
stated in the book is valid and should prove useful. 

It should, therefore, not detract from this basic value to point out that 
the problem of most such self-rating scales lies in the difficulty of obtaining 
a reliable standardization. Personally the reviewer is not ready to accept 
Dr. Hart’s evaluation of the adjective battery used in the ‘“‘At-the-moment 
Euphorimeter.” It is possible to quibble over the meanings and implication 
of many of the adjectives used, and such states as hunger, fatigue, and 
nervousness, which certainly affect happiness, are not listed at all. 

A similar need for refinement exists in the ‘‘Long-run Euphorimeter”’ 
in respect to the rating technique. The individual is asked to select one of 
four statements which approximately describes his feelings and then to 
check a point on a line, whose smallest unit represents twenty points out 
of a total of one hundred, for that emotional state. So rough a scale can 
hardly claim scientific precision, and without careful and uniform directions 
to the contrary, many persons are as apt to vary forty or fifty points from 
the true facts by chance, by indifference, or by misunderstanding the true — 
significance of what his check mark at a particular point means. 

The most valuable part of the book, as it now stands, is Chapter x1 
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on the diagnosis of unhappiness. Quite apart from any numerical rating of 
the degree of happiness or unhappiness, the questions here used should 
prove helpful in discovering precise areas of difficulty in the “spectrum of 
happiness.” 

Chart for Happiness is clearly one of those pioneering books whose value 
may be fully as much in the challenge it presents as in the progress it 
records. We hope it will be widely read and some day reappear with its 
test forms sufficiently refined to be as practically scientific as its author has 
anticipated. 

OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD. 


THE PROBLEM OF WORLD REDEMPTION 


Tue Wortp’s NEED oF CurisT, by CHARLES A. ELLwoon. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


R. ELLWOOD measures four major areas of modern life by the 

standard of Christian ethics, and calls for a new “‘imitation of Christ” 

by groups, as A Kempis counselled imitation by individuals. The four areas 

of his concern, science and philosophy, religion and church, business and 

industry, and politics and international relations, offer ample material 
illustrative of the need for redemption. 

That a Christian writer concerns himself with that hope so central to the 
classic tradition, is something! The “‘realistic’’ writers have majored upon 
the evil inherent in human nature and the essential tragedy of human 
existence, to the conspicuous neglect of the traditional confidence in Christ’s 
ultimate victory in world redemption. It is time that theme received due 
consideration with profundity and clarity. It is not the final purpose of 
Christianity to reveal man as sinful creature, but to work in him the ‘“‘new 
creation.”” And Dr. Ellwood’s affirmative faith should at least stimulate 
thought in this direction. . 

If he seems to leave the riddle unsolved, it is because he has undertaken 
a theological problem with a non-theological method. In such a statement 
as, ‘‘Even the leaders of the Christian Church during the last dozen years 
have increasingly turned to theology, rather than to the practical teachings 
of Christ,” he displays the anti-theological bent which is a left-over from the 
liberalism of the social gospel era. Yet, continuing, he poses an essentially 
theological problem; the failure of the subjective gods of humanity to have 
any redemptive power. And his answer is by way of the ethical extension of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, a very theological teaching. 

Our failure is definitely not in the ‘‘return to theology.” That is our hope; 
and the most hopeful note in this book is in such concessions to theology as 
are made necessary by the nature of the problem. Theology does need to be 
Christ-centered. Its immediate preoccupation is upon the sinful estate of 
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man; and this is understandable in the light of such tragic facts as Dr. 
Ellwood supplies. It needs for its fulfillment a re-statement of the classic 
teaching of redemption, and a new birth of faith in the power of the Christ- 
revealed God to save men in history. 

But such re-statement must begin with realistic insight into the depth of 
sin, contradiction and tragedy in which man is involved, and with the 
classic certainty that man cannot extricate himself through humanist ideals 
nor synthetic religion. While sin originates in man, its forgiveness lies with 
God, and ethical redemption is the fruit borne by forgiveness. A Christ- 
centered faith must remember that he was a God-centered Christ, whose 
moral teaching was wholly derivative from his relationship with the Father- 
Creator. 

GerorcE M. Gipson. 


THE CHRISTIAN MORAL OUTLOOK 


A PREFACE TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by Joun A. Mackay. The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 


HIS is an age of ‘“‘Outlines,”’ “Introductions,” “‘Digests,”’ and ‘‘Pref- 

aces.” Dr. Mackay has done an excellent piece of work in his ex- 
tremely interesting and provocative volume, though it may be questioned 
whether if the title were not on the cover, it would ever occur to the average 
reader after he had finished the book. ‘The work starts out with a somewhat 
literary or artistic structure but this motif is not carried through to the end. 
To one reader at least, the impression could not be kept from recurring 
again and again that, somewhere in the course of writing, the author had 
been interrupted and had taken up his task after such an interval that the 
original continuity, if not broken, was at least seriously warped. 

The opening sections contain a summary of present-day thought which 
is not only accurate and keen but is also charmingly written. The author 
deals with modern humanism, Barthianism, Nihilism and current theologi- 
cal conceptions of all sorts, in a manner which is both illuminating and 
judicious. He has a word for Schweitzer, Barth, Kierkegaard and all the 
rest. He draws a distinction between those who occupy the balcony position 
and simply look on without taking any part in the procession and those who 
take their places in the road in order that they may actually share in the 
battle. Dr. Mackay is especially intrigued by Kierkegaard who is certainly 
coming into his own during these latter days. Pascal and Dostoevsky also 
belong to the major prophets from the author’s point of view. 

After this preliminary discussion dealing with “the Balcony” and “the 
Road,” the author outlines what he conceives to be an introduction to 
theology but which turns out rather to be a very admirable but somewhat 
abbreviated summary of Christian ethics. It is not so much speculation as 
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life which is fundamental in the Christian religion, we are told, and the 
authority of the New Testament is brought forth to make the case. Jesus, it 
is made clear, was not as much interested in highly-wrought speculations 
about the nature of God and the Universe, as he was about relieving human 
_ misery, pointing despairing men and women to the way of hope and salva- 
tion, and in general furnishing real food both for their souls and bodies. 
Any proper conception of theology, we are informed, should follow the same 
program. What Christ has to say that is imperative for our living today, 
should be the first concern of the Christian teacher and thinker. Christian 
ethics thus takes the primary place in our theological outline instead of 
being tucked away in some peripheral section of our program as in the older 
days was frequently the case. 

Dr. Mackay’s summary of the Christian moral outlook and of the duties 
and virtues which belong to it, appears to us to be thoroughly fine. Nothing 
better in this field has appeared in recent years. A note of high Calvinism is 
occasionally struck, but it is so combined with more distinctly liberal points 
of view as to serve only to furnish richness and color to what otherwise 
might be styled almost a secular interpretation of modern life. Of course, we 
do not mean irreligious or non-religious, but rather something which is 
pre-eminently scientific and which might come from the academy or the 
lecture room just as well as from the pulpit. Dr. Mackay gives an excellent 
definition of freedom as distinguished from irresponsible voluntarism, with 
which we heartily agree. One does not associate freedom as a rule with 
Geneva, but it may yet turn out that the only true liberty possible for men 
is that which is based upon the absolute authority of God. This appears to 
be the reason for the extraordinary part which Calvinism has played in 
promoting the progress of modern democracy. The Puritans were a stern 
lot but they exalted the dignity of human personality and because they 
yielded everything to the Almighty they refused to bow before any kind of 
human tyranny. It is not at all certain that the wide-spread diffusion of 
Arminianism has promoted either intellectual or political freedom. 

The limitations of this brief review will not permit us to take up other 
important moral conceptions which Dr. Mackay sets forth with clarity and 
power. Most of our social ills can be cured if men can develop a sincere and 
sound theological approach to reality. Now and then one runs across a 
passage which appears less authentic than other parts of the book. For 
example, Dr. Mackay cites the river as a figure of peace and emphasizes the 
idea in one sentence after another. Now this may be partially true and no 
doubt it is, but anyone who has lived near some of our great rivers knows 
that there is another side to the picture. The Mississippi, for example, is 
frequently anything but an illustration of peace and quiet. We imagine that 
Dr. Mackay was thinking of Emil Ludwig rather than Edna Ferber when 
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he wrote this panegyric upon peace and quiet as symbolized by a great 
river. But illustrations of this type do not constitute any serious flaw in 
what is, after all, one of the most arresting and significant contributions to 
theological literature which has appeared in recent years. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


A NATURALISTIC APPROACH TO KNOWLEDGE 
An Essay on Nature, by FREDERICK J. E. Woopsripce. Columbia University Press, $3.00. 


HE reviewer is wholly in sympathy with the author’s naturalistic, 

biological approach to the problem of knowledge as expressed in the 
following characteristic passages: ‘“The subject in seeking to know an 
object is not bringing to bear upon it a measure already secure of what 
knowledge is or ought to be.’ The methods of knowledge do not exist ante- 
cedent to the process of knowledge itself. ‘“They are found in intercourse 
with what he (the subject) is seeking to know.” ‘“‘Our equipment for acquir- 
ing knowledge is summed up in the presence of our living bodies in Nature.” 
‘““No triumph of inventive art excels a tree growing from the ground . . .” 
“The great instrument in the triumph of art is the human body with its 
natural equipment.’ That we can increase the natural equipment of our 
bodies by scientific techniques proves ‘“‘that there is no break between 
Nature and ourselves . . . and that we are interposed in Nature rather 
than set over against her.” 

“IT confess I do not know how to make ‘meaning’ clear except by using 
words that mean it. It looks very much as if language itself had become an 
obstacle to knowledge and that modern science and modern philosophy 
were responsible for it.’’ We may so build our worlds about our “‘conscious- 
ness” that nature and other people are hopelessly inaccessible to our own 
selves. ‘‘I do not, however, attempt to solve the problem of solipsism. . . . 
Problems of this kind . . . impress me as unprofitable.” “‘I do not see that 
it is at all obligatory on anybody to solve the problem of solipsism first in 
order that our knowledge of the human body may have a solid foundation, 
for that foundation is that body precisely as we are conscious of it in its sur- 
roundings.” It is through the interaction of our bodies with nature that we 
have knowledge. Nature “‘is a polarized circumstance, one pole being an 
environment and the other an individual agent of some sort, and all so 
integrated that the polarized duality cannot be a dualism of original 
opposites.” 

Whitehead tells us that the epistemology of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was based on a narrow interpretation of perception. It 
singled out vision and regarded it as typical of all perception. Whitehead 
insists that our feelings and emotions are deeper expressions of reality than 
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are our special sensations. This view of Whitehead’s kept reverberating 
through the reviewer’s mind as he read Woodbridge’s chapter on ‘The 
Visible World.” Woodbridge is visually minded. He writes as if he tended 
to translate all his perceptions into visual perceptions. ““The swinging bell 
we see, but not its sound; that comes to us from the bell and by ingenious 
devices we photograph the air disturbances it makes on its way.’ “The 
visible world is supreme in being the place of all that we try to understand.” 
In heaven ‘“‘we would have ourselves . . . still somewhere in a world of 
light.” When our animal ancestors retreated to the trees our smell-brain 
receded and we acquired stereoscopic vision. It is natural that we should 
be psychologically eye-minded. But the reviewer sympathizes with White- 
head when he warns us against a theory of reality built too exclusively on 
our visual perception. 

Dr. Woodbridge’s book is full of statements which express a very matured 
wisdom: ‘“The significance of ceremony lies in a lifting up of what is done 
to a status not essential to the simple doing of it.” ‘“The ultimate significance 
of ceremony lies in the recognition of the sacramental. Without that it is 


formal etiquette.” 
J. D. Stoops. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGY THROUGH EUROPEAN EYES 


CHRISTIAN REALISM IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN THEOLOGY, A Stupy oF REINHOLD 
Nresuur, W. M. Horton, and H. P. VAN Dusen, by GEoRGE Hammar. Lundquistska 
Bokhandeln, Uppsala, Sweden, 1940, 10 kronor. 


EFORE a truly united Christian Church can emerge, there is needed in 
the world as a whole a general and thorough understanding of the 
theological situation. It is good for Europe, for instance, not only to see 
America through American eyes, but to see America through its own eyes. 
It is also good for America to see its theology through European eyes. Dr. 
Hammar has rendered this service exceptionally well. With comprehensive- 
ness and insight he has surveyed the almost unmanageably large field, ap- 
plying the standard, in general, of what we understand as “Continental 
theology.”? This standard he unfortunately claims to be universal: that is, 
God’s redemptive revelation in Christ. Actually, however, the criterion is 
not objective in the sense of the redemption itself, but lies rather in its 
irrationality, in its complete exclusion of reason and of human ethics, in its 
entire separation from creation, and naturally, therefore, in the complete 
rejection of all immanentism or of God’s inner working in man, nature, and 
history. Although the author never says this, it is all too obvious in his 
criticism of American theology. 
From this point. of view, Dr. Hammar finds in contemporary American 
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religious thought two tendencies, both directed away from liberalism: one 
toward a naturalistic philosophy of religion and the other toward a neo- 
supernaturalism. In a provocative historical survey of American theological 
thought, he aims to illustrate his thesis that liberalism is the Americaniza- 
tion and therefore the falsification of Christian thought. At the very be- 
ginning Puritanism diluted Calvinism. American frontier life had to stress 
human energy and ingenuity. Liberalism was the natural outcome of the 
American reliance on man’s reason and effort. For a long time, however, it 
was saved from humanism and naturalism by its inheritance of the Chris- 
tian tradition and by the emotional stimulus of the kind of revivalism 
peculiarly necessary in a new and rough country. With increasing American 
prosperity, with successful ‘‘Yankee ingenuity,” liberalism, however, lost 
much of its sense of the need for the supernatural and tended more and more 
to degenerate into an idealistic progressism. From Europe, theologically 
dependent America received and transformed Schleiermacher’s sub- 
jectivism and Ritschl’s moralism. The inevitable tendency of liberalism 
with its stress on reason, however, was to forfeit all reliance on the Christian 
revelation, especially when the conditions which made for a fervent evan- 
gelism passed away. The leading trend of American theological thought 
thus came to be a liberal theology which more and more approached 
humanistic naturalism. An outcome of liberalism and a symbol of its final 
theological decay is the pre-eminently influential position of Henry Nelson 
Wieman, of which Hammar says: ‘‘Wieman’s philosophy of religion may 
be termed an ‘American religion’ but it certainly has nothing to do with 
Christianity. In this neo-naturalism, Christian theology is entirely aban- 
doned for a non-Christian national religion.” 

Theologically ossified traditions kept existing among the churches which 
had direct European relations and Reformation heritage. In their just 
dread of liberalism, these churches could but produce a narrow, literalistic 
reaction against liberalism’s inadequacies. They could produce no positive 
theological guide. On the other hand, the recent flight to Barthianism in 
order to escape the ravages of liberalism also seems futile since Barthianism 
appears not to take ready root, at least not without considerable inoculation 
of the soil, in American thought. 

Dr. Hammar thus finds that the predominating American tendency is the 
complete dissolution of revelation and the increasing acceptance of a secular 
philosophy of religion. The present reaction due to the depression from 
liberalism toward neo-supernaturalism, however, he finds to be our one 
hope. When it comes to creative originality approaching Christian realism, 
he finds this tendency is limited almost entirely to Reinhold Niebuhr, who, 
Hammar says, “occupies a unique position” in American theology. Niebuhr 
he calls America’s only objective, realistic, systematic theologian. By this is 
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meant that he alone in a creative, decisive manner increasingly makes the 
redemption in Christ the given norm for his theology. N aturally, the 
Lutheran strain in Niebuhr’s thought seems to Hammar objectively Chris- 
tian. Many who understand the American mind, however, may question 
whether in the end Niebuhr’s theology is so traditionally Christian as 
Hammar makes it. Niebuhr’s acceptance of traditional doctrines like the 
fall of man and original sin seems much more in the nature of liberalism’s 
finding the truth behind the doctrines rather than the acceptance of the 
traditional doctrines themselves. A careful reading of Tillich, for instance, 
upon whom Niebuhr to a great extent depends, will reveal revolutionary 
depths far removed from ordinary orthodoxy. One wonders, too, whether 
Hammar is right in his sharp distinction between Niebuhr and the liberals 
on the ground of the former’s complete break between the Kingdom of 
God and social righteousness, between the absoluteness of Jesus’ ethics and 
the relativism of human morality. Only the exceptionally inadequate liberal 
completely confounds the Kingdom of God and human meliorism. In 
liberalism the absoluteness of divine perfection and demand represented by 
the Kingdom of God is all-important, but liberalism insists on the relevancy 
of the Kingdom as a standard for social righteousness and its availability as 
a dynamic with which to transform the social situation. In this respect the 
reviewer is under the strong impression that Hammar has given the breach 
an illusory width. In spite of Niebuhr’s protestations against liberalism, he 
owes to it much of his creative treatment of traditional theology. Hammar’s 
chief difficulty lies in his inadequate understanding of the breadth and 
depth of liberalism. 

For this reason it is very much to be doubted if the strong distinction be- 
tween Niebuhr and other contemporary American theologians is justified. 
Niebuhr no doubt irritates the liberals as no one else. He ought, neverthe- 
less, according to Hammar’s own definition, to be called a semi-realist, 
along with Horton, although the latter is more appreciative of his debt to 
the best in liberalism. Similarly, it is unjustifiable to brand Van Dusen as 
“nseudo-realistic,”’ especially since the reason for using that term is not only 
that Van Dusen feels the philosophy of religion to be an aid to Christian 
faith, but also that he insists upon taking God’s redemption in Christ with 
complete seriousness, triumphing ultimately over the whole creative order. 

Without question liberalism in many respects has been weighed and 
found wanting. But when Hammar calls liberalism a “counterfeit Christian 
theology” and intimates that the American kind of thought deserves no 
attention at ecumenical conferences, he fails to understand the deeper 
issues involved. European traditionalistic theology has failed to work out 
the relation of Christian faith to all the new knowledge which has burst 
upon the world within the last century or two. The American insistence on 
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the fact that, if Christianity itself be true it must be compatible with all 
truth, is an indispensable part of any theology which in the future can lead 
the world to a unified, confident, Christian faith. Americans feel strongly 
that unless Christianity can stand the test of general relevancy and of social 
applicability, it has no right to claim to be the ultimate truth. Revelation 
cannot be the contradiction of reason. It is true that the American mind is 
partly paralyzed by negativity, but its lack of power may now be due not so 
much to its optimism as to its keen sensing of the great problems confronting 
Christian theology. Before there can be any real ecumenical faith we must 
discover both what the genuine Christian faith is and its applicability to all 
knowledge and social situations. The relation of God’s work in creation and 
redemption must be much further understood. Surely the European central 
concern with the transcendent principles of Christianity and the American 
central concern with the relevance, validity, and application to the world 
of these principles have much to learn from each other. In future ecumeni- 
cal work they ought to co-operate creatively. 
Nets F. S. FERRE. 


AIDS TO THE DEVOTIONAL USE OF THE PSALMS 


Tue Lyric PsALTER: THE MODERN READER’s Book oF PsALms, edited by HENRY H. MEYER. 
Liveright Publishing Company, $3.00. 
Towarb Lovinc THE PsaAuns, by C. C. MARTINDALE. Sheed and Ward, $2.75. 
MONG the volumes that have come recently from the press dealing 
with the Psalter two are of interest as illustrations of differing but 
unique methods of approaching this great classic of Hebrew literature. 
Neither of them lays claim to critical handling of the material. They are not 
aids to scholarly acquaintance with this anthology of the prayers and 
praises of Israel. But both have values for devotional employment of the 
Psalter, and in certain instances they throw valuable light on obscure 
passages in the collection. 

The Lyric Psalter has as its subtitle The Modern Reader's Book of Psalms. 
It is a compilation of versified renderings of the Psalms in the order of their 
arrangement in the Authorized and other versions, each Psalm being para- 
phrased in verse by one of some sixty writers, including such authors as 
Eunice Tietjens, Lord Dunsany, Douglas Hyde, John Oxenham, Clinton 
Scollard, Shane Leslie, Henry Van Dyke, Louis Golding, John Cournos, 
Josephine Daskam Bacon, Padraic Colum, Lucia Trent, Richard Burton, 
and the editor. 

Some of the structural features of the Psalms are noted, such as the five- 
fold division of the collection; an informing use of the acrostic in the English 
rendering of psalms which have that form in the Hebrew, as in 34, 37, 145 
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_and the Great Acrostic, 119; the antiphonal character of certain psalms, 
such as 24, 79, 118, and the use of refrains, in a few of the many places 
where they appear in the Hebrew text; the repetitious “for his mercy 
endureth forever” of 136 has been rendered ‘‘Never shall his mercies fail.” 

The versification exhibits an expected variety of ability on the part of the 
various contributors. Some of the renderings are very rich in phrasing and 
insight, others quite commonplace. The headings supplied to the individual 
poems are suggestive, some of them appropriated from the Latin text and 
others free renderings of the psalm’s contents. A useful feature is a biographi- 
cal index of the different contributors, and there are indices of the first lines 
and the titles of the new renderings. An index of the first lines in the familiar 
form of the Authorized or Revised versions would have been helpful. 

Illustrations of the renderings give an impression of the work as a whole, 
although the wide variety of literary values must be kept in mind: 

The first lines of Psalm 1 read: 


Happy the man who will not stray 
Where godless counsel points the way, 
Who tarries not where sinners meet, 
Nor sits upon the scoffer’s seat; 

But in God’s Law he takes delight 
And ponders it both day and night. 


Another familiar passage, Psalm 8, begins with these lines: 


O Lord, how excellent 

in all the earth Thy Name; 

and, star to star, exultant sent 

far through the echoing firmament 
in shouts of soundless flame. 


Many of these paraphrases are reminiscent of the Prayer Book version; 
and perhaps for that reason, as well as others, the work offers itself as an 
interesting and valuable aid to the enjoyment of this greatest of all books of 
devotion, and an engaging companion in the practice of individual or group 
worship. 

Of a very different character is the second work, Toward Loving the Psalms, 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. The author, as his title indicates, is a Roman 
Catholic priest of the Jesuit order, and the work was originally prepared for 
meditational employment in preparation for the various offices of the Latin 
church, such as Prime, Compline, Vespers, ‘Tenebrae, etc. It is not a com- 
mentary on the Psalms, but a series of meditations on such themes as 
Imagination in the Psalms, Nature in the Psalms, Human Nature in the 
Psalms, The Inner Self in the Psalms, The Psalms of the New Testament 
(the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the Nunc Dimittis), and other like 
subjects. A dozen such brief expositions form the first half of the volume. 
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The second part is devoted to meditations on particular verses in the 
Psalms, based upon the Vulgate text, such as, ‘“What is man?” ‘“Taste and 
see that the Lord is sweet”; “They did not recollect”; “God hath widely 
listened to me,” etc. The comments reveal little acquaintance with the 
original text of the Psalms, but they have a rich and racy flavor, and are 
suggestive of what the hymns of the second temple may be made to mean 
to the devout soul, even if they miss many of the obvious meanings of the 
Psalter. 

HERBERT L. WILLETT. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL WORK 


SocraL Work YEAR Book, 1941, RussELt H. Kurtz, Editor. Russell Sage Foundation, $3.25. 


HIS sixth issue of the well known Year Book offers an amazingly com- 
prehensive view of social work with its trends, points of view and 
developments. 

The topography of the social work picture has changed greatly as a con- 
sequence of the decade-long depression resulting in the rise of great num- 
bers of government services. With this shift has come an increase in the 
average case load of the worker and the consequent necessity of utilizing 
many partially trained people. There is an increasing recognition of group 
work, and also a new emphasis on social action which stems from the con- 
viction that mere palliative measures are inadequate. The book presents an 
impressive array of solid and authoritative topical articles, to which 625 
pages are given, constituting it an encyclopedia of social work. 

Plunging into these articles one starts with Administration of Social 
Agencies, with three senses in which the term ‘‘administration”’ is used and 
seven aspects of its working out in practice. One passes on to Adult Educa- 
tion and Adult Offenders. Under adult offenders one finds theory, statistics 
and trends in crime, with an estimate that there were 1,484,554 serious 
crimes in the United States in the previous year. Such a theme makes the 
treatment of behavior problems which shortly follows most pertinent. 

This article will serve as a good illustration of a general interpretation of 
aspects of behavior which perennially face the social worker. Causes of be- 
havior problems are of course recognized as complex and intricate, involv- 
ing an interplay of environmental and personal factors. The seriousness of 
disturbed conditions of family living comes out clearly here. Such articles 
illustrate the manner in which sociology rolls up its sleeves and comes to 
grips with problems which affect social work. 

Passing along we pick out from the extensive offerings substantial articles 
on Catholic, Protestant and Jewish social work, with their respective phi- 
losophies and modes of organization and functioning. 
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An especially significant article deals with The Family, which Stanley 
Davies, the author, has elsewhere well described as the continuing goal of 
social work. The family is seen as the most immediate, the most influential 
and the most intimately conditioning environment of the young human 
being, who, incidentally, may become a leader in social work or an object 
of its efforts depending on the kind of family in which he comes up. The 
family transmits the social heritage, takes the leading role in the develop- 
ment of personality and conditions the child for social living. 

We go on to various aspects of the problems of financing social work, of 
age, of public assistance, public welfare, recreation, research, rural social 
problems, and social action — these and hundreds of others. 

An impressive array of agencies is catalogued in the second main part 
of the book, thirty-five of them under Federal departments; and ten agen- 
cies are listed as national and public but not federal. Three hundred ninety- 
six national private agencies follow, with an indication of the membership, 
purposes and activities of each and in two hundred and twenty-three cases 
the periodicals which they publish. 

Lists of State agencies, also, both public and private, indicate how the 
states are organized to carry out social services. The private state organiza- 
tions are mainly state conferences and associations for social work and 
state-wide bodies for social welfare planning. 

Obviously this book is an indispensable tool for the interpretation of social 
work for the professional person as well as for any worker whose activities 
impinge upon social work. Ministers and religious educators, while not 
mistaking themselves for social workers, need to be acquainted with this 
field. Teachers of social studies will find material of the greatest value for 
themselves and for special topics to be explored by students as individuals 


or as groups. 
L. Foster Woop. 


THE ROOTS OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Tue RisE oF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL IN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM, 1865-1915, by CHARLES 
Howarp Hopkins. Yale University Press, $3.00. 


HIS is the significant story of a genuine prophetic movement — a 
prophetic movement which is as much an integral part of the history of 
America as the prophetic movement of the Old Testament is an integral 
part of the history of Judaism. It is interestingly written, well-documented 
and has a well-conceived emphasis. 
It is technically called The Rise of the Social Gospel. In this the author of the 
book is correct, since by common consent the theological and ethical 
development of this period is so-called. But the reviewer wishes to suggest 
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that what is called the “‘social gospel” will some day be seen as a second 
chapter in the growth of the social conscience of the American church, the 
first chapter being the period prior to the American Revolution when, for 
one hundred years, the American religious conscience wrestled with the 
question of what constitutes a good state, a good law, using as the base lines 
the doctrine of God as a covenant-making God, the Bible and the writings 
of John Locke. This story is told in Dr. Baldwin’s The New England Clergy 
and the American Revolution. In the prior day they wrestled with the question 
of the socialization of government and law. In this later period they are 
wrestling with the question of the socialization of property. 

But to get back to Hopkins’ thesis. He finds the rootage of the social 
gospel in Unitarianism, liberal Congregationalism especially as expressed 
in the teachings of Horace Bushnell and in Episcopalianism. It is good to 
witness this attempt to rescue Horace Bushnell from the religious educators 
and the theologians and put him where he belongs among the social 
prophets. In addition to the contribution of these three denominations, 
there is a contribution from abroad in the writings of the Christian Socialists 
and a constant prodding from the rapidly growing Socialist Movement in 
the United States. 

The immediate occasion of the development of the “‘social gospel’? was 
the riotous industrial development of the ‘‘Gay gos” when the capitalistic 
system and the vast undeveloped resources of the United States brought 
forth a type of economic buccaneer who carried along without regard for 
God, law or human welfare. The Protestant church found itself confused 
between the great city filled with a foreign population, largely Roman 
Catholic and Jewish, and with a rightfully discontented labor proletariat 
which was suffering all the pangs of attempted organization, and on the 
other hand, its inherited orthodox otherworldly type of religion which had, 
up.to that time, paid little attention to the social situation except to de- 
mand that everybody ought to be converted. 

The great prophets of the period are Washington Gladden, William 
Jewett Tucker, Graham Taylor, Walter Rauschenbusch, Samuel Batten 
and George Herron. It is the reviewer’s opinion that George Herron is 
somewhat over-rated, but the author’s estimate of the others is rightfully 
enthusiastic. 

Professor Hopkins has performed an invaluable service for us in bringing 
together in well-ordered form the story of the “social gospel”? in American 
Protestantism. No longer will writers from abroad be able to treat it with 
indifference or with the sketchy inadequacy with which they have been 
accustomed to discredit this movement. No longer can anyone say that the 
social gospel did not have a theology. As a movement it will be seen as a 
credit to the American Protestant conscience, rightfully disturbed over 
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conditions which were corrupting the church, distorting the religious ethic 
and making a total Christian message mainly irrelevant. 

What the book fails to emphasize, if, indeed, the author is aware of it, 
is that the prophets of the social gospel are city prophets and like all urban- 

born enthusiasts, allow the city limits to set the boundaries to their obliga- 
tion to be intelligent. Writers of American church history do not often 
enough take account of the fact that, during the period 1865 to 1915, Pro- 
testant social prophets were an urban-born group of clergy, who were 
largely conscious of urban industrial problems and who got their philosophy 
from industrial socialism which has always had a bias for the welfare of the 
factory laborer. As a result of this their judgments were habitually biased. 

Most of the liberals praised as the exponents of the ‘‘social gospel” lined 
up in the “Gay gos” under Mark Hanna and fought William Jennings 
Bryan and the Populist Movement —a movement which pioneered in 
American liberalism. Just as the New England clergy in an earlier day had 
fought the pioneer liberalism of Thomas Jefferson, so the American clergy 
from Hillis to Lyman Abbott fought the Populist Movement. It is a fair 
question whether the disgust of William Jennings Bryan with theological 
liberalism at a later date does not root in the incredible social short-sighted- 
ness of the liberal urban clergy in a day when Bryan was fighting Mark 
Hanna, Henry Cabot Lodge, and the social barons of Wall Street —a 
battle which becomes increasingly respectable as American history is more 
fully understood. 

As a sort of ethical deposit of the social preaching of the period Hopkins 
quotes the 1912 Social Creed of the Churches. This creed bears witness to 
the one-sidedness of the social enthusiasm of the period in that it stresses 
exclusively rights and privileges for the urban worker. This bias the Social 
Creed of 1932 tried to correct by introducing phrases which took account 
of the fact that there were also rural problems and rural workers. By 1932 
it had become pretty evident that American welfare was at least a three- 
party affair with agriculture occupying an important part. But this the 
prophets of 1865-1915, drawing their ideas largely from industrial social- 
ism, failed to discover. 

Probably the most religious social revolt ever started in America was that 
of the Granger Movement, beginning in 1867. Solon R. Buck, in his Har- 
vard studies, gives this movement credit for introducing the new era of 
economic democracy in the United States. Clergymen were an important 
part of it. Martin says that the Populist Party in Texas was made up of 
“one-gallus farmers and Campbellite preachers.” If this be true it is a 
noble record for which the Campbellites ought to have credit in any 


adequate story of the social gospel in America. 
ARTHUR E. Hott. 
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BRINGING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES TO THEIR KNEES 


Tur SoctaL Function or RELIGION, by E. O. James. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 


RGANIZED religion is one of the oldest and most powerful of social 
institutions. As such it deserves the careful and continuous study of 
social scientists, especially of sociologists and anthropologists. Beyond 
question Professor James is right in his conviction that such study is of 
value both to the social scientist and to the theologian and churchman. In 
his own person he combines the two interests and his book proves the 
value of this unusual inner collaboration. 

His familiarity with anthropological literature and the basic concepts 
of sociology make it possible for the author to attribute to man’s religious 
striving dimensions in time and space and in the organic structure of 
society which truly and strikingly reveal both its ancient grandeur and its 
present significance. No one can read this book without gaining an en- 
hanced appreciation of the breadth and sweep and power of religion. No 
one can escape the conviction that the future of religion holds within its 
unfolding the destiny of man and of the civilizations he has created and 
shall yet create. 

Dr. James does not feel that in this book he has written definitively upon 
the social function of religion. This he reserves for some later date, using 
this occasion to set forth ‘‘as a preliminary statement, the more specifically 
theological issues,”’ in the light of anthropological evidence. The reader will 
soon discover that the author’s basic presuppositions are theological rather 
than scientific, residing in the “‘ultimate spiritual values” and ‘‘eternal 
verities” of a revealed religion, ‘‘autonomous principles which transcend 
the social order and its modes of organization.” 

Beginning with a minimum definition of religion as ‘“‘a belief in the exist- 
ence of a transcendental reality giving rise to a system of super-causation ex- 
pressed in rite and myth,” the author proceeds to discover the beliefs of 
primitive societies in a beneficent providence (ignoring the more prevalent 
malignities of ghosts and demons), in myth and revelation to which it 
“inevitably gives rise.” He traces the idea of revelation in the case of primi- 
tive societies, and in the Hebrew scriptures, culminating in the revelation 
in Christ, “unique” and ‘‘from outside history.” ‘As faith is based on reve- 
lation made concrete in myth . . . , so myth in its turn is intimately 
related to ritual.” In Egypt and in Babylonia and at Jerusalem, and as 
altered by the prophetic movement, Dr. James traces the growth of ritual 
until it culminates in the Christian drama of redemption, “centering in a 
king who never dies.” 

In the latter half of the book the author continues his analysis of “the 
social function of religion’? with a consideration of the relation of religion 
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to ethics and conduct, to marriage and the family, to the community, to the 
nation and to the modern world. It is impossible in a brief review, even to 
trace in outline the rich variety of material presented, drawn as it is from 
many sources, anthropological, historical and theological. Space permits 
only an expression of appreciation of the skill with which the author brings 
the social sciences to their knees before the throne of “the queen of the 
sciences,” whose unique access to ultimate Truth, so the author believes, 
makes her worthy of this homage. 
ARTHUR L. Swirt, JR. 


THE GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


INTRODUCTION TO YouTH, by ERDMAN Harris. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 
A THEOLOGY FOR CHRISTIAN YouTH, by Henry Davip Gray. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$1.00. 


HILE the political order becomes increasingly unstable and the 

church endeavors to maintain fellowship in the world Christian 
community, an apparently unrelated but highly pertinent movement goes 
quietly forward. This is the task of providing direction to the hosts of young 
people whose living and thinking are thrown into confusion by the turmoil 
of the times, and who in a wistful but inchoate way would like to be Chris- 
tian if they knew how to be. Unless this task of furnishing guidance to 
youth is well done, neither the international order nor the ecumenical 
movement of the future will have ground to stand on. 

Both Introduction to Youth and A Theology for Christian Youth make significant 
contributions to this end. These books are written by men with minds ma- 
ture but still youthful, who by professional training, experience, and per- 
sonal interest are admirably equipped for the enterprise. Erdman Harris 
teaches at Lawrenceville School and lectures at Union Seminary, having 
surrendered a full-time post at the latter institution for the more immediate 
contact with the minds of adolescents which a boys’ school affords. Henry 
David Gray is Secretary of Young People and Student Life for the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches. Both men know how to interpret Chris- 
tian faith to youth and youth to themselves and their elders. 

Dr. Harris’ book is directed not to young people but to leaders of youth. 
Pastors, parents, church school and public school teachers, directors of 
young people’s groups and friends of individual youths will find in it much 
practical wisdom. After an “introduction to the introduction” which sets 
forth the plight of contemporary youth and the relation of this situation to 
democracy, the remaining five chapters deal with the springs of action, the 
making of speeches, teaching and learning, talking things over personally, 
and guiding the search for a way of living. Among the questions treated 
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are such matters as how to avoid talking down to young people and over 
their heads, what sort of illustrations are most effective, how to develop 
the capacity for critical judgment, how to evangelize without antagonism, 
how to deal with the conflict between the generations, what line to take in 
dealing with sex problems. The book abounds in illustrations, each of 
which is chosen not at random but for a distinctive purpose. 

If I were grading Introduction to Youth I should give it about a “B.” The 
strength of the book lies in its reflection of vital wholesome personality 
and sound understanding of the world in which young people live. It fulfills 
its major purpose. Yet the book leaves one with the feeling that it is more 
superficial than even a popularly written book needs to be. The author 
quotes extensively but gives no references. His historical allusions a number 
of times cry out for authentication. To try to discuss in a few pages each, 
not only the practical issues mentioned, but such great and varied themes 
as the fundamentals of human nature, the place of conscience in the moral 
life, the meaning of repentance and forgiveness, and how to make God 
real, is a dangerous procedure! I suspect that outside of America such an 
attempt would not be regarded with favor. Both in its vitality and in the 
rapidity with which it moves over the ground some of our European friends 
would say it is “‘typically American.” 

A Theology for Christian Youth is an equally daring venture. In 144 pages 
it deals with twelve great themes: the meaning of Christian theology, the 
relation of Christianity to other faiths, the Scriptures, God, Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit, man and sin, the Christian life, the society of men, the church, 
God and the world, the Christian hope of immortality. The book is written 
on the assumption that it is better to say something briefly in a book young 
people can be expected to read than to leave them baffled before a bewil- 
dering array of great theological works accessible only to mature minds. 

Some critics will condemn the author for putting the word theology in the 
title, as likely to make the youth for whom the book is written shy away 
from it. Young people are searching for a philosophy of life, unquestionably, 
but do they want a theology? My judgment is in the affirmative. At the 
Amsterdam Conference, the discovery by the American delegates of their 
need of theology ranks in importance along with their discovery of the 
Bible and the fact of the world Christian community. Until we have better 
theological thinking among the laity (and this can best start with youth), 
the church will continue to be made up of persons who have no real grasp 
of the Christian message and who therefore obstruct its usefulness through 
obscurantism. Dr. Gray is on the track of a real need. 

The book which A Theology for Christian Youth most resembles is E. I. 
Bosworth’s classic little volume, What It Means to Be a Christian, though it 
does not impress me as coming up to the Bosworth level. The language is 
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_ Simple; it compresses much truth into small compass; the viewpoint is 
wholesome and constructive; it is intellectually vigorous and _ spiritually 
authentic. Its main limitations are that it seems too mature a treatment for 
youth, too hasty a treatment for maturity, and that the order in which the 
subjects are approached is that of a systematic mind rather than of a seek- 
ing young person. It is a good book that is not quite good enough. But as it 
stands it serves a useful function, and it will bring light to many who want 
to know what Christianity is all about. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS. 


PHYSICIAN AND MINISTER COLLABORATE 


FaitH Is THE ANSWER, by SMILEY BLANTON and NorRMAN VINCENT PEALE. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


NE is immediately impressed by the unique plan of this book. Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, a practicing psychiatrist of New York, has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Peale in the clinic of the latter’s Marble Collegiate Church. 
On the conviction that psychiatric knowledge and religious faith play 
supplementary roles in bringing personality to its fulfillment, they collabo- 
rate in this writing, each contributing half of every chapter. ‘“The medical 
man,” Dr. Blanton quotes Dr. Christian of the Harvard Medical School as 
saying, “‘will need the support of a true religion. . . . The believing physi- 
cian often can bring into perfection a cure not otherwise attainable.” 

Frankly addressing themselves to the layman, the authors discuss the 
gamut of everyday difficulties, as the chapter headings indicate: ‘Fear, 
Worry, and Anxiety,” “Conscience and the Sense of Guilt,” “Love and 
Marriage,”’ etc. There need be no fear that one’s uninitiated friends will 
not be able to understand the writers. Indeed, this is one of the best books 
to put in the hands of the ordinary non-college person who has a religious 
faith and desires to understand more about himself from the depth-psycho- 
logical point of view. 

Dr. Blanton does an excellent job — I believe the best I have ever read — 
of explaining the fundamentals of psychoanalytic technique in simplified 
form. Repeated failure, for example, is shown to be a product often of a 
“will to fail,’ which may arise in turn from the individual’s preferring to 
fail rather than to come to terms with his misdirected conscience. Pro- 
tracted, unrelieved grief is shown to be the result of factors in the uncon- 
scious mind, such as a morbid attitude toward the one deceased. Dr. Blanton 
illustrates the fact that a fairly thorough-going Freudian, such as he is, 
can still appreciate religion, which Freud with his Jewish background and 
Roman Catholic environment, never did. Frankly admitting that the 
‘“‘worship of God has always been a projection of the parent-child relation- 
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ship,” Blanton points out how this theory can be used to support rather 
than to undermine religion. 

But the “inspirationalism” of Dr. Peale’s sections of the book give one 
concern. By means of story after story Dr. Peale apparently endeavors to 
build up a mood which will cause the reader to “go and do likewise.” 
These stories are vividly told and would make a valuable addition to the 
repertory of any minister. But it may be the unhealthy result of such inspira- 
tionalism that it becomes an end in itself. When is inspirationalism healthy? 
That is a question all of us who preach should take seriously: no doubt a 
failure to answer it adequately is the cause of the ephemeral results of so 
much preaching and religious writing. Certainly inspiration should only 
follow explication, or understanding. Perhaps the assumption was that Dr. 
Blanton’s sections would contribute the explication. But Dr. Peale often 
ignores the psychological explanation which precedes his inspirational 
sections. To repeat that “‘the Bible is the wisest book ever written’? and has 
the answers to all problems, and to state that “grief and mourning can be 
lightened by a proper understanding of the blessed condition of our de- 
parted loved ones,” are statements of faith. Such appeals to faith may 
work cures in persons who, like many in our large cities, having reacted 
from a religious background, are now ready to have released the pent-up 
emotional loyalties that they acquired in the past. But reiteration of such 
statements, as Dr. Jung has pointed out, will scarcely meet the need of the 
intelligent modern person who is troubled precisely because he cannot 
jump easily to such faith. 

In spite of these criticisms the book is to be recommended to laymen and 
ministers who wish an excellent simplified statement of depth-psychology, 
to laymen who are in search of inspiration, and to ministers who wish to 
add to their repertory of inspiring illustrations. 

ROoLLo May. 


A PLEA FOR THE WAY OF THE KINGDOM 
Is THE Kincpom or Gop REAutsm? by E, STANLEY JONES. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


HE answer which Dr. Jones gives to the question in the title of this 
book is an emphatic and triumphant ‘‘Yes.”? One has the feeling that 
Dr. Jones would like to shout this answer so that it might be heard above 
all the din and thunder of cannon and shell in this world today. The book 
is written with prophetic fervor and fire, and the author himself is a prophet 
with a message of judgment and grace. 
Is the Kingdom of God realism? Yes, answers Dr. Jones, it is reality and 
truth, the foundation upon which all life and existence rest. It is not an 
idealistic conception, it is built right into the fabric of human existence, a 
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present and inescapable fact. This is the answer, and Dr. Jones shows how 
all the relations and facts of life corroborate it. 

Jesus was a realist. “The Word became flesh” — in that person and word 
redemption begins (p. 17). He taught with authority; not theories, but 
facts. The Kingdom of God is God’s master-plan for the world according to 
which all things have been created (p. 53). It is “within you,” that means 
that man is created to live his life within this master-plan of God, and to 
live it in any other way is to see it fail and die. The Kingdom of God is 
“written in the very constitution of your being and written in the laws of 
your relationships with others” (p. 98). 

This idea that human life must conform to the way of the Kingdom of 
God or perish, is then illustrated in reference to bodily and mental disease 
and health; and the author shows how resentments, hate, anxiety, selfish- 
ness, guilt and division produce illness of body and mind. Man is not made 
to live by competition, exploitation, and war; and to do so is to destroy the 
possibilities that life offers. ““The universe without and within will not re- 
spond to anti-Christian living” (p. 257). But it will respond to a life lived 
according to the pattern of the Kingdom of God. Man cannot live against 
the grain of the universe and hope to succeed. When Jesus proclaimed this, 
he was realistic, he proclaimed the truth. 

In the condition in which man now lives the choice of the Kingdom is 
not an ordinary choice among many, but involves a new birth, a fresh start, 
a new beginning. ‘‘Conversion is the change of the master-sentiment” 
(p. 177). It is a change which gives meaning, completion, and integration 
to life. It is the surrender of self to Christ and to the Kingdom in complete 
obedience and devotion. 

In the last three chapters Dr. Jones pleads for acceptance of the way of the 
Kingdom. If life is so constituted that it can thrive only within the Kingdom, 
then it is wisdom of the highest order to receive the Kingdom. Only a fool 
chooses death when life is offered. If the Kingdom of God is reality, then 
the powers which now rule are “dethroned.” But glory, power and domin- 
ion belong to God and he shall reign. The plea of the last chapter is for a 
realistic approach to the gospel of the Kingdom. It demands surrender and 
discipline. ‘‘Here is the way, walk ye in it.” 

The Kingdom of God is God’s master-plan of creation and life, or the 
will of God according to which he has created all things and according to 
which man must live if he is to attain to blessedness and peace. But in a 
sinful world the Kingdom must be first of all redemption (p. 56). It is 
God’s redeeming activity. ““The Kingdom is the divine invasion and the 
divine immanence’” (p. 64). Because Dr. Jones sets out to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the Kingdom of God realism?’ he must necessarily deal mostly 
with its immanent aspect, the fact that God has written the constitution of 
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the kingdom into the very fabric of the universe. The other aspect, the King- 
dom as divine invasion, as redemption, is not so much expounded as taken for 
granted. These two aspects must go together, however, and the Kingdom is 
then understood as salvation and life in the fullest meaning of these terms. 

Quite often the church is accused of responsibility for permitting the 
world to get into the terrible state in which it finds itself from time to time. 
This book challenges the world to realize that its present misery is caused 
by its rejection of the Kingdom of God. If the world persists in that rejec- 
tion, it must not expect anything else than defeat and death. The choice 
before the world today as ever is between following its own way unto death, 
or the Kingdom of God’s way unto life. 

Eric H. WAHLSTROM. 


A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT’S MIND 


Wars oF Famiies oF Minps, by Witt1AM Lowe Bryan. The Powell Lectures at Indiana 
University. Yale University Press, $2.00. 


R. WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN himself has a very interesting mind. 

He has been a professor of philosophy and psychology. He has been a 
university president. He has studied the history of thought. He has studied 
the interpretation of the ways of the mind and the physical connections of 
the mental life. He has dealt with the problem of co-ordinating the educa- 
tional activities of the curious combinations of intelligence and tempera- 
ment with which any university president must deal. Out of it all he has 
become something of an eclectic. He finds good in all the various groups. He 
questions some characteristics in every group. He believes that if you follow 
men closely you will find families of minds. Each has its own contribution 
to make. There are the men of the schools. There are the shrewd men 
whose only school has been practical life. There are scientists, and there 
are metaphysicians. There are classical scientists, and there are men who 
are dominated by the conceptions of the new physics. There are the scien- 
tists who believe in that which can be measured. There are the poets whose 
great realities transcend measurement. Dr. Bryan knows a great deal about 
these types. In many ways his book is like a tiny university, giving you 
competent paragraphs of introduction to various aspects of mental and 
practical activity. Obviously at a dull dinner party it would be a gift of the 
gods to sit beside him. He would speak with pleasant understanding and 
sympathy of many things, and you would feel the presence of the scholar 
without being annoyed by the pedant. His very best service lies in his ask- 
ing important questions. If you are resting contentedly in the house of one 
of the families of the mind, interested only in your own family tree, he will 
very soon disturb your smugness. One feels that young men must always 
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have found him finely stimulating. Perhaps there is a bit too much of what 
may be called the university president’s type of urbanity. Just when you 
think that he will be brilliantly provocative, he remembers that there is a 
good deal to say for each of the contending parties. If he had been Socrates, 
he would never have been faced by the necessity of drinking the fatal 
hemlock. 

He quotes the psychologist, later an administrator, who rather naively 
confesses that his understanding of the habits of men’s minds has helped 
him to secure millions for his school. Then he goes to the facts which submit 
themselves to measurement and contrasts them with the values which 
transcend measurement. 

He has not gone far enough with his analysis to have a hierarchy of 
families, each with its own definite place and each with relations to the 
others which are clearly set forth. Sometimes as one reads his bright pages, 
one longs for a mind like that of Jacques Maritain, which is capable of a 
synthesis beyond Dr. Bryan’s attaining. 

It is only fair, however, to say that there is no attempt in this book on 
the wars of families of minds to achieve a critical synthesis. ‘The author has 
met many types of thinkers. He has learned much about each type. He has 
been saved from a narrow provinciality and he would save the reader too. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read, perhaps most of all 
because it will make it necessary to read other books. Sir William Dampier’s 
History of Science, for instance, will take the reader whose mind has been 
roused and quickened many steps farther along the path of understanding. 
There are many educators who are virginally innocent of significant fields 
into which Dr. Bryan has found his way. On the whole, we may take these 
lectures as a portent of a day when educators will have a more wide-ranging 
interest in the many-faceted qualities of the intellectual life. 

Lynn Haroip Houcu. 


AN AMERICAN PROTESTANT MONK 


Fatuer HuntincTon: FounDER OF THE ORDER OF THE Hoty Cross, 6y Vina Dutton 
Scupper. E. P. Dution and Company, $3.50. 
HIS is the story of a religious who fought the good fight with all his 
might in the public arena as well as the monastic retreat. It is perhaps 
characteristic of the temper of our civilization that after startling Protestants 
by his foundation of a monastic order, of which for a time he was the sole 
member, Father Huntington should have plunged into social work in 
New York’s East Side. Thus the American anchorite of the Protestant tra- 
dition instinctively felt, like so many of his Catholic forerunners, that the 


world was his cell. 
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Until his monastic foundation attracted members and withdrew itself 
from the turmoil of urban life to the country to fulfill its devotional role, 
Father Huntington was in the forefront of the battle for the new social 
order. His sympathy with labor, its living and working conditions, was 
based upon such technical experience as was not as yet part of the social 
worker’s equipment. The Fabian Tracts were as yet unwritten and he 
anticipated the Fabians in their exploration of the labor field. Until the 
Fabians developed the technique of the social survey, Huntington was a 
realist in a field of theorists. He was an early friend and supporter of Henry 
George, not only preaching the single tax doctrines to his East Side men 
and boys but doffing his cassock to spend a summer as a casual farm hand 
in Connecticut. This experience on the land made him a pioneer in bringing 
city youth to the country for labor as well as recreation. 

During the bitter labor troubles of the late eighties the young monk 
visited the scenes of various strikes. He was mediator between the operators 
and miners in the Illinois strike. Speaking in Nebraska on ““The Haves and 
the Have Nots” Father Huntington said “‘If Society fails to solve the prob- 
lem it will be destroyed. The Church cannot keep it out and it is a shame, 
a burning shame, that she is not the leader of the movement (for the people’s 
freedom) instead of having it forced upon her.” Inspired by the then novel 
statement in Bishop Potter’s pastoral letter of 1886, that labor is not a 
commodity, Huntington, a year later, founded the Church Association for 
the Advancement of the Interests of Labor. ‘“‘In one year alone,” says Vida 
Scudder, “Bishop Potter mediated in a half dozen strikes; Father Hunting- 
ton’s record was no less distinguished.” In the early nineties Huntington 
was in the campaign against Tammany misrule. He was an early champion 
in the lists against the exploiters of child labor. One could wish that the 
two chapters on the ‘“‘Social Crusader”’ were twice their length, if only to re- 
mind us that there are many battles ahead of the church militant before it 
can become the church triumphant. 

All this is recalled and set down in Miss Scudder’s delightful literary style 
and with the inspirational power which characterized her many years of 
teaching in Wellesley College. 

W. G. TinckoM-FERNANDEZ. 


SOLIDARITY THROUGH CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Tue CuristiAN FeLLowsup, by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


[BISeESOR FERRE?’S book deals primarily with the philosophical and 

theological problems underlying a sound conception of the intrinsic 
nature of the Christian fellowship; the immediate obstacles which stand 
in the way of ecumenical concord on matters of doctrine, institutional 
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practices and ethical attitudes are touched upon only indirectly or by 
implication. Perhaps the most striking feature of the author’s method is his 
attempt to combine certain aspects of pragmatic and organismic philosophy 
with a Protestant interpretation of the foundations of the Christian com- 
munity. In some respects he pays a high price for the novelty and fertility of 
this method. The somewhat technical first chapter on ‘Religious Knowl- 
edge as a Social Act” will discourage many readers at the outset; and the 
occasional employment of Whitehead’s terminology will prove enlightening 
only to a rather restricted group. 

In his search for a principle of unity and continuity within the Christian 
faith (Chap. m), Professor Ferré examines the positions of Roman Catholi- 
cism, Protestant fundamentalism, Dialectical Theology, and the recent 
contention that the Christian community, as an organic emergent in history, 
is itself the bearer of revelation and salvation. He finds them all to be in- 
sufficient except as they can be reinterpreted and corrected in the light of 
the unique character of Christian agape. He then develops the theme (Chap. 
mt) that agape is the basis of Christian fellowship. In his Swedish Contributions 
to Modern Theology, he has already provided an illuminating exposition of 
Nygren’s work, Agape and Eros. Some of the conclusions previously reached 
are made an integral part of the present argument; in a word, Professor 
Ferré accepts the thesis ‘“‘that agape is the distinctive motif of the Christian 
religion” (p. 87), but he attempts to show that this acceptance is compatible 
with a kind of reconciliation between natural and supernatural factors for 
which Nygren fails to provide adequately. 

The remaining chapters deal with matters ancillary to this main thesis. 
Through them all runs the attempt to discover and elucidate a vital rela- 
tionship between the eternal, transcendent ground of Christian fellowship, 
and the natural, bodily and secular aspects of human existence. This inter- 
est determines the author’s attitude toward liberalism and Barthianism 
(Chap. Iv), toward the relationship between the Kingdom of God and the 
Christian Church (Chap. v), and toward the sacraments (Chap. vi). The 
seventh chapter, on “‘Christianity and Karma,” provides one illustration of 
his approach to other religions — an approach which would attempt to 
bring about mutual enrichment while avoiding the perils of syncretism. One 
of the few passages where the author seems to be on extremely doubtful 
ground occurs in Chapter tv. He sets the Hebrew and Greek traditions 
in contrast as the sources, respectively, of Calvinism and liberalism, and 
then associates the former with “‘the ascetic spirit’ (pp. 125 f.). Surely the 
main sources of asceticism, when it has appeared within Christianity, have 
been adaptations of Neoplatonic mysticism and oriental dualism. 

The last chapter is in many ways the most valuable in the book because 
it furnishes concrete and contemporary vindication of the whole argument. 
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In a survey of Fascism, Marxism and Freudianism, the author shows how 
the inescapable quest for fellowship and solidarity motivates all of these 
doctrines, but that what they seek can be fully attained only through 
Christian community. It is too much to expect that a book whose purpose 
and spirit are irenic will be regarded as doing full justice to the various 
conflicting emphases and principles within contemporary Christendom; 
their incompatible claims set the problem which Professor Ferré seeks to 
solve, and he has shown wisdom in attempting to make explicit, not some 
new answer, but the meaning of fidelity to the answer which the Christian 
community has always acknowledged as the gift of God in and through 


Jesus Christ. 
Davip E. ROBERTs. 


A NOTABLE AND WORTHY TRIBUTE 
FaIrH OF THE FREE, edited by WINFRED E. Garrison. Willett, Clark and Company, $2.50. 


HIS book consists of essays written by twenty-three friends of Edward 
Scribner Ames in celebration of the completion of his forty years’ service 
as minister of the University Church of Disciples, Chicago. 

A local church does not often write a book. Not many churches could do 
so if they tried! But here is a book written by twenty-three men all of whom 
are, or at sometime have been, members of the University Church of Dis- 
ciples in Chicago. ‘They are competent men, too. Some of them are college 
professors of distinction. One is a great editor, one an architect, one a 
musician, one an agricultural expert and another a librarian. Two are 
pastors of churches. The professors teach various subjects from physics to 
sociology and philosophy. Each writer has contributed an essay from his 
own particular outlook on life but, together, they illustrate various aspects 
of the book’s title and honor the culmination of forty years of ministry by 
Dr. Edward Scribner Ames in the same church. It is noteworthy that dur- 
ing all this period Dr. Ames has also been a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and, during recent years head of its department 
of philosophy. Such a combination of philosophical distinction and pro- 
fessional pastoral leadership is rare, and, extending over so long a period, 
unparalleled. 

A book of this type is obviously a string of beads. The beads are essays 
of varying weight, color, and resilience but they are all strung together on 
one basic idea, namely, that ‘“‘a religious value is always also some other 
kind of value” — which is a quotation from Dr. Edward Scribner Ames 
himself and indicative of his basic attitude toward life. 

Some of these essays are valuable in the further interpretative light they 
shed on Dr. Ames’ distinctive approach to philosophical problems. This is 
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especially true of the chapter on “An Applied Philosophy of Religion” by 
Professor Arthur E. Murphy of the University of Illinois. Dr. Ames’ own 
son, Professor Van Meter Ames of the University of Cincinnati, does an 
especially deft and beautiful essay interpreting his father’s religious atti- 
tudes in terms of an appraisal of various types of fiction in the light of 
Professor Ames’ standards of spiritual value. 

The account of the architecture of the building of the church itself in 
_ terms of Dr. Ames’ thought and interests is a very intimate and beautiful 
chapter by Henry K. Holzman, the architect. The liberal heritage which 
the church seeks to exemplify in its spirit is described by Winfred Ernest 
Garrison, who also edits the book, in a chapter which takes as its text the 
church motto printed on its weekly calendar: “This church practices 
union; has no creed; seeks to make religion as intelligent as science, as 
appealing as art, as vital as the day’s work, as intimate as home, and as 
inspiring as love.”’ ; 

But the book is more than an interpretation of Dr. Ames’ philosophy or 
of his church. It contains also substantial and interesting contributions to 
Christian scholarly interests in many areas which illustrate the breadth of 
outreach of such a church and such a minister. How wide this outreach is a 
few chapter headings will indicate: “‘ Religion and Social Attitudes” by Ells- 
worth Faris, “Religious Values in Co-operatives”? by Lewis S. C. Smythe, 
** Conscience and Politics” by T. V. Smith, ‘‘ Living City Churches” by S. C. 
Kincheloe, “The Authority of the New Testament” by S. V. McCasland, “‘A 
Free Church Inside a Free State” by C. C. Morrison, and ““The Ecumenical 
Ideal” by Herbert L. Willett. In the judgment of this reviewer the most 
interesting and rewarding chapter in the book, after those dealing with Dr. 
Ames himself, is the fresh and stimulating analysis of Christianity and the 
Eastern Religions by Prof. Clarence W. Hamilton of Oberlin. It will be of 


vital interest to every reader of CHRISTENDOM. 
ALBERT W. PALMER. 


THE NEGRO IN THE NORTH 


New Haven Necross, 6y Ropert Austin WarRneER. Yale University Press, $3.50. 


HE author, working under the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 

gives an excellent typical case history of a local Negro minority strug- 
gling for equal American status — civic, economic, educational and social 
— during four generations from 1790 to 1940. He has tried with surprising 
success “‘to see these people, not as isolated, but in relation to the city 
and to the nation’; and “their life as a part of the changing life of 
America.” Most studies of Negroes have viewed them largely from the 


opposite angle. 
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The aristocratic class and caste structure of New Haven society, based 
upon color, was little changed between 1790 and 1830. Negroes were at 
the bottom, below white “servants,” half-slave and half-free, disorganized, 
apart. Excluded from government, they elected an ‘‘African Governor.” 

The next generation, 1830-65, saw abolitionists championing their civil 
rights, helping them to open meagre schools and to organize their first 
church (Congregational) which provided much needed intra-racial leader- 
ship and organized strength. The church was the main reliance of the whole 
community for social reform but popular opinion vociferously voted down 
church leaders when they proposed a Negro industrial “‘college’’ for New 
Haven. 

Under such stimulus, however, Negro society developed. It found nur- 
ture in racial churches — Protestant Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist — 
started early in the century. Race consciousness, pride and self-respect arose. 
Opposition against African colonization fanned by abolitionism grew 
apace. A referendum for Negro franchise by constitutional amendment in 
1846 was defeated three to one, in spite of an intelligent, stirring appeal 
from Negro leaders ‘‘in the name of sacred justice.” By 1860 six Negro 
churches were reported, with four small Negro schools; and Negroes 
claimed about $200,000 in real estate. During the Civil War Connecticut 
Negroes sent a regiment to fight around Richmond. Then came the 
“Jubilee” of emancipation. During ‘“‘the war’ a good school — a brick 
building — had drawn colored students who greatly improved in order 
and studiousness. With emancipation many entered mixed schools and by 
1874 the last separate school was closed. Voting franchise was again denied 
until Connecticut ratified the Fifteenth Amendment in celebration of 
which New Haven was the center of a Grand Jubilee, January 3, 1870. 

Following emancipation, Negro newcomers from southern states and 
from the West Indies, where slavery had been abolished without war a 
generation earlier than in the United States, created more acute problems 
of employment, homes, health, etc. West Indian Negroes came from areas 
of poverty and isolation but of black majorities. They had more “faith in 
the reality of black, or brown, dignity.’ Southern Negroes were less re- 
moved from slavery, its customs and traditions, from dominant white 
populations and had “characters shaped to social subordination.” During 
the inevitable transition generation 1865 to 1900, Negro New Haven main- 
tained its pride and integrity because civil equality, education and their 
own social institutions, mainly their churches, had been achieved during 
the preceding generation. 

Other new elements, foreigners, had entered the city and many of them 
“achieved high social recognition and acceptance” . . . “but no Negroes.” 
The latter then have built and today maintain their own “by a jealous and 
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resentful race pride.’’ Class lines like those of New Haven generally are 
drawn. The main difficulty in building family tradition, “breeding,” etc., 
has been that of making a living because of color bars to securing jobs. 

Physically, there is now a “town of color,” though many whites live in 
_ the Negro area and some Negroes reside in every section of the city. The 
concentration is mainly in low-rent blocks. Land congestion scarcely exists 
in any area, although slum conditions required a government clearance 
project. Rents are not higher than for whites, unlike the condition in other 
cities. Fraternal orders supplement the influence of the churches ranking 
second to them in “‘perpetuating customs and attitudes.” The six old, es- 
tablished churches and nine smaller groups today include nearly half the 
Negro population (5,300 enrolled), of whom probably a third are active 
members. These greatly influence their adherents and support and substi- 
tute for the family which is weak by reason of the historical conditions pre- 
viously indicated. 

In the ‘‘workaday world,” white opinion, custom, Negro qualities, white 
competition and technological and economic changes have all played a 
part in limiting economic advancement. Color caste in business, industry 
and commerce, “‘the citadel of the American white caste system,”’ excludes 
Negroes from white collar jobs; government service, mainly the post office, 
constitutes the exception. Skilled and machine-tending jobs admit Negroes 
sparingly, except those ‘‘unpleasant by reason of heat, dust, dirt or mois- 
ture’; as do a few factories, such as meat-packing, trucking and dry- 
cleaning. Centralization of industry and growth of unionism have been 
unfavorable to Negro employment. Common labor and domestic and per- 
sonal service, a good deal of this at Yale, are the main avenues. As such 
services become professionalized, color caste prevents their rising to higher 
places even in these fields. The depression has aggravated these hardships. 
Benevolence and justice through government seem the Negroes’ only re- 
course, and political allegiance to parties has been affected by this convic- 
tion. 

American populations, both within and without the Negro group, face 
ever more complicated problems in the complex cosmopolitan city. Ne- 
groes now have strong upper and middle-class leaders — their doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, nurses, social workers, ministers and intellectual leaders, 
No racial or cultural group in New Haven has ‘“‘made as great an advance 
as the Negro”’ since 1790. 

One regrets to record a few minor defects of this excellent book, such as 
calling Charles Sumner “unscrupulous,” placing William Pickens among 
New Haven Negro graduates of Yale, and an acceptance of traditional 


views of post-Civil War Reconstruction. 
GeorcE E. HAyNgEs. 
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A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH ACTIVE 


Murrant in Eartu: Twenty CENTURIES OF THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY, by EDWARD 
Rocur Harpy, JR. Oxford University Press, $3.00. 


HARD task is here well performed: in less than two hundred and fifty 
pages a book recites “what is commonly called the history of missions, 
or of the spread of Christianity.” What Professor Hardy has written has the 
competence which would be expected of a scholar of his standing: skilfull 
organization, originality and freshness in treatment, consequently pervad- 
ing interest. According to the preface, ‘‘the numerical growth or decline of 
the Church” is to provide “the main thread of narrative’; but the plan is 
to present in and through this ‘‘the story of an idea in relation to the lives 
of men.” As things have worked out the first aim decidedly predominates. 
While obviously the author has constantly in mind ‘“‘the human response 
. . . to the historic personality of Jesus of Nazareth,”’ the book is essentially 
a history of the expansion of the Christian Church. It could not be otherwise, 
considering the space which the author allowed himself. These limits do 
not make room for the discussion which would be required for the history 
of a spiritual and ethical process. All that is possible is an institutional 
history, written with thought reaching beyond the institution. 

Professor Hardy’s periods are “Citizens of Heaven,” the first three 
centuries, ‘“The Naturalization of Christianity,” from Constantine to about 
500, “The Two Swords,” covering the Middle Ages to 1200, ‘‘Friars, 
Fighters and Explorers,”’ on the late medieval times, ‘‘Gold and Christians,”’ 
on the church amid rising commercial imperialism, ‘“The Age of Indi- 
viduals,”’ on the modern missionary movement. This division, the titles of 
which indicate both the author’s novelty of approach and happy phrasing, 
has some obvious advantages, although it does not bring out the changes in 
the position of Christianity in the world between 500 and 1500. The text 
is based to a considerable extent on sources, especially in the first two chap- 
ters, but it also relies, as is acknowledged, on Latourette, which nobody 
could avoid since his recent monumental writings. Because they are closer 
to the sources, the first two chapters are the most vivid and thought-pro- 
voking. But particular excellencies throughout invite mention: such as the 
clear sketch of German Arian Christianity, a subject which has been ob- 
scure; the grasp of the spread of Christianity, Nestorian and Catholic in 
Asia in the Middle Ages; the suggestion, which one wishes had been worked 
out, of Christian influences on early Islamic civilization; the balanced view 
of the expansion of all forms of Christianity. The space allotted to the 
period from the late eighteenth century through the nineteenth, about 
one-seventh, seems disproportionate to its importance in the whole story. 
And was this “the age of individuals” so much as it was the age of societies 
or even more the age of churches? Certainly so far as Protestantism was 
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concerned this was the time when the churches as such undertook missions 
far more than before. The book ends with a few thoughtful — and hopeful 
— pages on developments from the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 
1910 to Madras. 

Rosert Hastincs NicHots. 


SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC FOR DEMOCRACY 


EuROPE AND THE GERMAN Qugstion, by F. W. Foerster. Sheed and Ward, $ 33.50. 
Nor sy Arms Atong, by Hans Koun. Harvard University Press, $1.75. 


HIS amazing book by a distinguished Prussian philosopher, educator 

and publicist who has known intimately most of Germany’s leading 
personalities for fifty years, deals with the psychological, political and 
moral problems which lay behind the first world war and which explain 
the causes of the second. He makes a devastating attack upon the notion 
so assiduously cultivated from 1918 down to the present that Germany was 
not mainly responsible for the outbreak of hostilities in 1914: facts and 
documentary evidence crowd his pages, as well as autobiographical in- 
stances of convincing character. 

After revealing the nature of the willful and needless destruction wrought 
in Belgium and France, the atrocious treatment of civilians, the studied 
brutality and venality (of the official leaders more than of the common 
soldiers) which characterized the occupation and the retreat, he takes up 
the question of the Treaty of Versailles and its reparation clauses. ‘‘No- 
where,” he observes, ‘“‘has truth been sacrificed so ruthlessly to the will as in 
this question of war-guilt. Germany’s campaign to clear herself of respon- 
sibility for the first World War is the second World War she has conducted.” 
_ (This reference to the “‘second World War”? is not here to the military phase 
which began in 1939, but rather to the “war against Versailles.”?) Contrast- 
ing the indemnities of 1871 with the reparations of 1918, he says: ‘“Tribute, 
in the strict sense, was imposed upon France, whereas the payment de- 
manded from Germany was reparation for damage done, of which the 
largest part was the malicious destruction wrought during the retreat. That 
section of the German people which had any knowledge of the destruction 
wished to make honorable restitution. Even the political leaders wished it. 
But they had neither the courage nor the ability to do so against the will of 
those who possessed the real power. The latter were determined to sabotage 
the reparations.’’ So they “made the German people believe that they were 
not capable of paying when, in fact, they were . . . [thus provoking] the 
French occupation of the Ruhr.” This ‘war of passive resistance” “plunged 
entire classes of the German people into abysmal poverty.” 

To the protests which arose among his own countrymen when he uttered 
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such views as the above two decades ago, Dr. Foerster replied: “An indi- 
vidual may be right against his entire nation, if the protest he makes is 
based upon a great and venerable tradition and on an intimate knowledge 
of the facts inaccessible, under present circumstances, to the vast majority 
of the Germans.” If it be asked, Why does he speak now, why not earlier? 
the answer is that Dr. Foerster strove for years to tell the Allies the truth 
as he saw it. He and his associates — for he was not alone among Germans 
in his views — presented the League Assembly in 1926 with the facts of 
war-guilt and the details of German rearmament. He was not taken se- 
riously for “in Geneva, German nationalism and international pacifism 
collaborated in the interest of the former: truly one of the greatest comedies 
in the history of mankind.” He adds significantly: ‘‘Nothing is more likely 
to lead to war than a pacifism which is out of touch with reality and so fails 
to perceive the diabolical element in human life and to exorcise it by the 
only appropriate means.” 

When the same kind of pacifist now talks of negotiating peace with Hitler, 
Foerster asks: ‘‘What good would it do? You don’t parley with demons. Hit- 
ler . . . isthe lava-flow from the German volcano. . . . Would anyone rea- 
son with lava, to persuade it that it would be better to stop and turn back?” 

Since his interest is distinctly Christian and not humanistic, Dr. Foerster 
comes to grips again and again with the underlying spiritual problems in- 
volved in “the German question.” He finds the basic cause of triumphant 
Prussianism in the abandonment of living faith in Christ which followed 
the ‘“‘enlightenment,” and the increasing subservience of the intellectuals 
in Germany to the cult of war and racial domination. A contributory cause 
of the present war was the ‘“‘misleading compunction and shame for the 
Treaty of Versailles which Christians have been called upon to exhibit.” 

Should the present World War end in Germany’s defeat, Foerster warns 
us concerning “the millions whose ingrained political corruption, even if 
they suffer the most crushing defeat, will be on the watch how best to 
exploit the evangelical mercy of foreign Christians.” 

And the possible cure in the long future? ‘‘A revival of Christianity in 
Europe . . . [for] Europe’s present calamity must be treated by two 
different methods which supplement each other and render each other 
effective. One belongs to Caesar’s province; the other to Christ’s.” 

History displays curious intertwining of causes and effects. Dr. Foerster 
does not for a moment mean to imply that the deified secularism of Hitlerism 
— which employs in its service the virtues born of Christian faith for its 
own purposes and their sure destruction — is confined to Germany. He 
sees clearly enough that without a spiritual revival among the democracies 
ae ee ‘s i Sis to the present moral chaos — yet his hope is that 

ill unmask themselves so clearly and disclose their 
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ultimate aims and designs so plainly, . . . that an increasing number of 
those whom they have hitherto deceived [will] see at last with open eyes 
and once more return to the Sovereign Truth.” 

Since it so completely refutes much popular teaching concerning the 
events leading up to 1914 and so definitely reinterprets the meaning of 
Versailles, this book is certain to be the cause of much discussion. The 
present reviewer cannot presume to say whether or not British and Ameri- 
can historians will sustain the views of Dr. Foerster. Obviously there are 
many reasons why only critics of Nazism will dare to do so from among 
German writers — and then only those who are well beyond the reach of 
the dreaded secret police. But on the basis of internal evidence and in the 
light of the author’s character and training there is much ground for be- 
lieving that the position taken by him is nearer to the truth than what has 
been so widely taught in recent years. The author is now a refugee in 
America and it is hoped that he will be widely heard for the sake of the 
light he can shed on one of the most important problems in the world. 

In remarkably short compass and through the medium of essays on 
apparently diverse themes — although they are actually not diverse — 
Hans Kohn, one of the most astute observers of present-day trends develops 
the thesis which his title suggests. The rise of modern industrial nations has 
made world unity a necessity. Democracies have been unaware of that 
necessity and the task has been taken over by dictators “‘who are attempting 
to achieve this task, not by reason, but by brute force and the degradation 
of man . . . not working in the interests of human freedom and dignity, 
but seeking everywhere to overthrow them.” 

With clean strokes Professor Kohn outlines on a vast historical canvass the 
essential struggle which is far more than the rivalry between empires and 
which brings to modern expression some of the tendencies seen in the strug- 
gle between Philip and the Athenians whose democracy was a threat to his 
dictatorship. Startling indeed is the relevance of several quoted passages 
from the orations of Demosthenes as applied to the present-day arguments 
of isolationists and others whose great illusion is that evil is an illusion and 
who refuse to understand that dictatorship has within itself an evil dynamic 
which cannot stop until it is either dominant throughout the world or 
overthrown. 

Yet it is the great merit of this brief volume that it so plainly demon- 
strates the futility of arms alone in such a struggle. Where fascism and 
Nazism — and to a degree all other dictatorships — seek to destroy the 
very concepts of universal dignity in human character, of universal truth, 
universal moral law, universal brotherhood, and the universal God as the 
source of all these, only the spiritual perception of God and the meaning of 
his act in creating man in his own image can be relied upon to provide 
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the dynamic of democracy. This universal principle if honestly accepted 
and applied shows the folly and impossibility of isolationism. 

The “wave of the future” can be a wave of restored sanity, new respect 
for human rights, and a return to government by law instead of arbitrary 
fanaticism. But it will not be unless democracy ceases to remain simply on 
the defensive. It must “rise to the vision of a great revolution itself, . . . 
act on the faith that this hour of its greatest dangers is also the hour of its 
greatest promise and highest adventure . . . [knowing that] closer union 
will come on this earth either by the sword of the conquerer — or by the 
co-operation of free peoples shouldering courageously the burden which the 
conditions of the twentieth century place upon them.” 

HENRY SMITH LEIPER. 


BEYOND REALIZATION YET NOT IRRELEVANT 


CHRISTIANITY AND Power Pottrics, by ReinHoLp Niesuur. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


HIS is not an integrated book. It is a collection of essays, written over 

a period of years, that are more or less tenuously related to the general 
theme suggested by the title. They devote much more space to power 
politics than to Christianity. The outstanding weakness of the book is the 
complete absence of any clear idea of God, or man, or Christ. The first four 
of the sixteen essays in this volume appear to have been written for it — 
and they will elicit the most controversy. The last three chapters contain 
three lectures given under various auspices, and they alone are worth the 
price of the book. Mr. Niebuhr’s memorable lecture before the Oxford 
Conference on the theme, ‘“Ihe Christian Church in a Secular Age,”’ is 
here; and it ought to be in the hands of every minister and thoughtful 
layman. 

The author holds that the essays are united by the common thesis “‘that 
modern Christian and secular perfectionism, which places a premium upon 
non-participation in conflict, is a very sentimentalized version of the 
Christian faith and is at variance with the profoundest insights of the 
Christian religion” (p. ix). The first four essays address themselves to sub- 
stantiating this position. What, according to Mr. Niebuhr, are these “‘pro- 
foundest insights of the Christian religion’? And what factors have “sen- 
timentalized”’ them into the forms of perfectionism? 

Our author’s answer to the first query is this: “Christianity is a religion 
which measures the total dimension of human existence not only in terms 
of the final norm of human conduct, which is expressed in the law of love, 
but also in terms of the fact of sin’ (p. 2). He agrees with Troeltsch that 
ao ethic of Jesus is “love universalism and love perfectionism.” This love 
is “‘a law which transcends all law.’? Love, so conceived, is, according to 
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Mr. Niebuhr, utterly beyond realization in human affairs. But it is not 
thereby irrelevant to human affairs. Rather, it is the “final norm” of 
conduct and in its pure light all our practical daily judgments are seen to be 
hopelessly infected with our own sinfulness. The Christian, then, is caught 
up in a contradiction between the law of love which he sees in Christ and 
the fact of sin which both inheres in his freedom and expresses itself in all 
that he does. A second point of contact between existential life and the Chris- 
tian Gospel is this: “there is a resource of divine mercy which is able to 
overcome” this contradiction. There is in the grace of God “an actual 
‘power of righteousness’ which heals the contradiction within our hearts” 
(p. 3). Even so, man never achieves the “‘full measure of Christ.” “Loyalty 
to Him means the realization in intention, but does not actually mean the 
full realization of the measure of Christ’’ (p. 3). 

The law of love, so conceived, is an impossible but not irrelevant ideal. 
It is literally beyond the grasp of human living; yet it constantly inserts 
itself in human living as the judgment of God on and the grace of God for 
us in all that we do. According to our author, these basic insights of the 
Christian religion lay the Christian under obligation to take his stand 
squarely on the stage of human history and, among the relative values there 
encountered, espouse the better and earnestly oppose the worse. In terms 
of the present world crisis, this is interpreted to mean that the Christian 
must wage war against totalitarian aggression both because of its violently 
unchristian character, and because it respects only brute force. 

Mr. Niebuhr says that modern Christian pacifism is a sentimentalized 
version of this militant Christian position for two reasons: (1) it thinks the 
law of love is immediately applicable; (2) it has absorbed the Renaissance 
doctrine of the goodness of man, which is the prolific mother of all “liberal 
illusions.’? He charges pacifism with being a dangerous form of perfection- 
ism because it condemns war, since only relative values are at stake in its 
outcome. He feels that the pacifist is willing to purchase peace at the price 
of tyranny. He says, in effect, that no sensible man can be a pacifist. 

But the plain fact is that a great many men who are trying to be sensible 
are pacifists. Many of us will accept much of his analysis of the meaning of 
the law of love. We will go along with him in his insistence that all human 
choices are made among relative values. It is very plain that conflict and 
tension are essential aspects of the growth of greater values in human 
experience. But we break sharply with his docility in accepting war as an 
inevitable way of settling international conflicts. Conflicts are as inevitable 
and as sinful in the international realm as anywhere else, and war will pose 
as the arbiter so long as men have no other tribunal. But the very forces of 
sin will accept no other tribunal until it is forced upon them by the Chris- 
tian conscience which refuses to sanction war. 
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Every Christian who is honestly confused about the Christian obligation 
sn this world crisis should study this book. While it does not put “Christ 
in uniform” it does put Christians in uniforms. We who profoundly dis- 
agree with this conclusion should lose no time in making known our 


position, for it is later than we think. 
Haro_p BosLey. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue ImmicRANT IN AMERICAN History, by Marcus Lee Hansen. Harvard University 
Press, $2.50. 

This book supplements the author’s major work, The Atlantec Migration, 
and is published posthumously. It offers a large-scale sketch of the role 
of immigration in the making of America. Professor Hansen illuminates 
the epic stuff of folk movement and mixture with deep philosophical under- 
standing as well as an expert knowledge of facts. Himself of immigrant 
antecedents, his implicit motto is: ““The sons of the earlier colonists have 
written their history, now we will write ours” (p. 27). And this he has done 
most competently. 

One of the most striking chapters reinterprets Puritanism as a phenome- 
non of early immigration. Only later, thinks Professor Hansen, did it 
become a cult with whose standards the more recent immigrants were 
often to find themselves in contradiction if not open conflict. The author’s 
first-hand knowledge of the censorship imposed on the frontier by the older 
American churches upon the immigrant Lutheran churches makes very 
lively reading, and throws more than a sidelight on some of the subsequent 
problems of church unity. 

There is a thoughtful chapter on ‘Immigration and American Culture” 
and a final word on “Immigration as a Field of Historical Research.” 
All this is most important at a moment when the maintenance of national 
unity is so acute a problem. 


MeEtapuysics In Moprern Times: A Present-Day Psrspective, by D. W. GorTsHALK. 
University of Chicago Press, $1.50. 

Undertaken as an introduction to modern metaphysics, this small book 
surveys metaphysical trends as a series of conflicting emphases upon per- 
manence and change. Metaphysical method broadly speaking is regarded as 
simply “that of modern science broadly conceived” (p. 10). The main 
expository chapter treats of naturalism, idealism and dualism; and the 
constructive section outlines a synthesis of tendencies in what is called 
“an event-continuant metaphysics”, in correlation with contemporary 
culture. The author’s thesis is that the earlier types of metaphysics ‘‘fall 
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well within the principles of the ‘event-continuant metaphysics’ ” (p. 70), 
which provides a place for all the facts. 

The book will prove more useful to university graduates who want to 
refresh their philosophical brain cells than to beginners. The latter are 
likely to find it too condensed. 


Gumpses oF MennonirE History, by Joun C. WENGER. Mennonite Publishing House, Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 


This modest and popularly written sketch of Mennonite history was de- 
signed for use in the schools of the denomination; but it has wide value as 
an assembling of numerous not easily accessible details about an extraordi- 
narily interesting groups of Protestant extremists. The book gives an 
authoritative inside account of the Anabaptist origins of the Mennonite 
group, their amazing dispersal throughout the earth, their frequent perse- 
cutions, and their excessive tendency to divide and subdivide in the 
United States. 

Professor Wenger’s essentially factual treatment does not raise such 
deeper questions as how far unrelenting nonconformity with the world 
explains the tendency to nonconformity with one another. His intimations 
are rather equivocal as to the degree to which he thinks the Mennonites 
should retain unmodified the old rigor of separation. There is a useful 
bibliography of works in English about the Mennonites and an appendix 
giving the text of the Dordrecht Confession of 1632. 


WisDoM AND Fotty iN Reticion: A Stupy IN CHASTENED PROTESTANTISM, by JOSEPH 
Haroutunian. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 


With a background of Near-Eastern origins, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Columbia University and an assistant professorship at Wellesley 
College, Professor Haroutunian, now associate professor of systematic 
theology in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, has arrived 
at an extreme version of neo-orthodoxy. His book is a vehement and caustic 
exposition of this faith which equally condemns the older orthodoxy and 
all brands and degrees of liberalism. 

Its central conviction is the extreme deceitfulness of ordinary religious 
attitudes: ‘‘Self-love, pride, hypocrisy, increase with piety and are sancti- 
fied with their union with it” (p. 17). It is sheer self-delusion to fancy that 
God is near in ordinary religious experience. This is to imagine that he 
will ‘fashion his world after the desires and purposes of the human heart.” 
Actually he will “chide himself and not be found of us” (p. 57). He will 
come only when it suits his inscrutable sovereign pleasure. 

The most intriguing sections of the book call upon Jonathan Edwards in 
his extremer doctrines, to reinforce the current conclusions of the most re- 
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actionary Continental theology. ““The doctrine of double-election, with the 
implied ‘willingness to be damned to the glory of God’ are essential to 
Protestant piety. They are the iron badges of Protestantism’s wisdom... 
disinterested love of truth, triumph over self-love in the disinterested love 


of God” (p. 110). 


Is Gop Emeritus? by SHAILER Matuews. The Macmillan Company, $1.50. 


The former dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago 
had already an arm’s length of books to his credit. His latest volume elabor- 
ates one strand in his earlier Growth of the Idea of God. Dr. Mathew’s book is 
the polar opposite of Professor Haroutunian’s. The main fact of the uni- 
verse, Mathews thinks, is that it is dominated by helpful “‘personality- 
producing forces.’? Cosmic reality is discoverable by means of scientific 
method. This reality is treated as personal; and religion is defined as per- 
sonal adjustment to cosmic forces. It is legitimate to utilize human experi- 
ence analogically and to conceive God anthropomorphically as ‘‘Father.”’ 
But the patterns of the idea of God are not transcriptions of reality. ‘“The 
term God is not existential, but symbolical . . . [It] enables man to use 
experience gained in the relations of human persons, both individually and 
socially, as means of reciprocal adjustment to such cosmic activity”’ (p. 85). 

This is instrumentalism unadulterated and, many will feel, religion 
diluted to a perilous degree. 


How CAME THE BIBLE? by Epcar J. GoopsPEED. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 


Professor Goodspeed’s popular account of the origins and stages of de- 
velopment through which we got our Bible was written for adult Sunday 
School groups. Its successive chapters deal with the several groups of the 
sacred books, including the Apocrypha, with the major language versions 
— Greek, Latin, German and English — and with the story of the making 
of the English Bible. The final chapters narrate the recent discoveries and 
translations of the older sources of knowledge of the Bible, and describe and 
interpret the various attempts to render it into modern speech. 

This is incomparably the best simple presentation of an enormous and 
important field. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
ANOTHER SIX MONTHS OF THE WORLD COUNCIL 


LN his semi-annual report of the Provisional Committee, Dr. W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft, the general secretary, strikes a courageous note. He 
writes eloquently of the “‘purification by fire” being experienced by so 
many of the churches of the world (a more elaborated exposition of which 
appears in Dr. Adolf Keller’s article in this issue) and testifies to the gen- 
uine growth of ecumenical attitudes in many parts of the world. These are 
shown both as movements for internal unity within churches and nations 
which had been religiously divided and in interchurch contacts across 
national lines. 

The membership of the World Council is now sufficiently large and 
representative so that only the fact of war prevents a meeting of its assem- 
bly to complete organization and to set up a normal program. When the 
time for this may come no one can now tell. 

Work for refugees and prisoners of war has proceeded under great 
difficulties but with most important results. The extension of the chap- 
laincy services in German war camps has had the active co-operation of 
the German churches and the assistance of the military authorities. Com- 
munication by publications and by travel and correspondence by the staff 
is maintained throughout the European continent, but with America 
increasingly as the center of communication between countries sundered 
by war and distance. Great difficulties have attended the financial support 
of the World Council, but the American Section was able to close the 
year 1940 without debt, and the proposed budget for 1941 projects the 
total work on only a slightly reduced financial scale. It is significant that 
churches in certain countries which cannot transfer funds outside are able 
to help finance the work of the World Council secretaries living or traveling 
within their boundaries. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN LIFE AND 
WORK STUDIES 


HE Study Department of the World Council is steadily carrying on 

important co-operative studies from the central Geneva office and 
through groups in the Scandinavian and Balkan countries and Great 
Britain, as well as in the United States. Naturally the Study Department 
has felt the need for relating its work as closely as possible to the realities 
of the present church situation. It is therefore undertaking a series of 
articles intended to be informative rather than theoretical. The tentative 
list as proposed by Dr. ’t Hooft includes the following: 
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(1) Modern Confessions of Faith. A collection of confessions of faith which have been drawn 
up in the last twenty years, with short introductions concerning their origin and sig- 
nificance. 

(2) The Preaching of the Church in War-Time. A first attempt to describe and evaluate the 
preaching of the churches in many lands during the first year of the war. 

(3) Lay Activity in the Church. A survey of the different ways in which the laity of the church 
is being mobilized in different countries. 

(4) Theological Faculties Today. A record of the ways in which theological faculties and col- 
leges in different countries are attempting to meet the present needs of the church. 

(5) Forms of Evangelism. A survey of the different types of evangelization, preaching mis- 
sions, etc., of the last years. 

(6) Liturgical Renewal. A survey of the movements of liturgical renewal and of their results 
in the liturgical life of the churches. 

(4) How the Church Performs Its Ethical Function. A survey of the various ways by which the 
church influences the life of its own members and of the world at large. 

(8) Bible Study. A survey of the methods of Bible study used in different churches and of 
available literature for Bible study. 

(9) The Controversy with Rome. A record of the main issues which are raised on both sides 
in the debate between the Roman Church and the non-Roman churches. 

(10) The Struggle with Atheism. Simple statements of the main challenges of atheistic propa- 
ganda to the Christian church and of the Christian answers to these questions. 


Other proposed subjects are ‘“The Church and Its Youth”’; ““The Church 
and the State’; “‘Prayers of the Universal Church’? and ‘‘Making the 
Church Mission-Minded.” CHRISTENDOM plans, in forthcoming issues, 
to include articles by Americans on several of these topics, either as original 
discussions or as criticisms of articles prepared by study groups on other 
continents. 


COMMISSION ON INTERCOMMUNION 


HIS commission, authorized by the Continuation Committee of the 

World Conference on Faith and Order, held its first meeting in Phila- 
delphia in October, 1940. It consists of eight regular and four corresponding 
members of as many different denominations, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. Hugh Thomson Kerr, D.D., of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, with Professor Charles W. Lowrie of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary as secretary. The specific task of the Commission is: 


(a) To set forth the existing situation as regards the rules and customs regulating intercom- 
munion and open communion in the different Christian bodies; 

(b) To set forth the grounds on which intercommunion or open communion are allowed or 
disallowed; 

(c) To consider the principles which should govern the practice of the ecumenical move- 
ment in regard to intercommunion and open communion; 

(d) To present to the Committee at its meeting in 1941 a report embodying the results. of 


the Commission’s work. 
Statements setting forth the positions of the respective communions as 
regards admission to and exclusion from the sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper will be presented at another meeting of the Commission following 
Easter, 1941. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BIENNIAL MEETING 


EVEN national agencies for interchurch co-operation and planning 

combined their annual meetings in connection with the Biennial 
Meeting of the Federal Council of Churches held in Atlantic City in 
December, 1940. 

The major Christian problems were considered at joint sessions and in 
four parallel seminars dealing respectively with (1) The Responsibility 
of American Churches in the International Crisis; (2) The World Mission 
of the Church Today; (3) The Relation of the Churches to Social Needs 
in the United States; (4) Christian Co-operation and Unity. 

The highly significant joint report on The State of the Church 
appears among the articles in this issue, and the Prayers for Ecumenical 
Worship, which comprise the opening liturgical section, convey the 
flavor of the several moving services of worship which marked the joint 
sessions. 

This convergence of meetings of the co-operative bodies is an indication 
of the essential unity of their interests and of the growing desire to gather 
them all up into a single framework for the sake of proper perspective and 
the mutual reinforcement of the several concerns represented by different 
organizational structures. ‘The meeting marks a distinctive stage of advance 
in American ecumenicity. 


THE BASES OF A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE 


HE Biennial meeting of the Federal Council authorized the appoint- 

ment of a commission to study the bases of a just and durable peace. 
It has now been set up with a distinguished membership of nineteen under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John Foster Dulles, the well-known expert in inter- 
national affairs. To its present number, seven American interchurch agen- 
cies will add two representatives each so as to make the commission widely 
representative. The tasks assigned to the commission are: 

First, to clarify the mind of our churches regarding the moral, political and economic 
foundations of an enduring peace; second, to prepare the people of our churches and of our 
nation for assuming their appropriate responsibility for the establishment of such a peace; 
third, to maintain contacts with the Study Department of the World Council of Churches 
(now in process of formation); fourth, to consider the feasibility of assembling a representa- 
tive gathering of Christian leaders, lay and clerical, as soon as practicable after an armistice 


has been declared in any of the wars now being waged, for the purpose of mobilizing the 
support of the Christian people of all lands in the making of a peace consonant with Chris- 


tian principles. 


CHRISTENDOM expects in its next issue to present such preliminary find- 
ings of the commission as may have been released by that time. 
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CO-OPERATION REINTERPRETED IN TERMS OF UNITY 


HE most widespread organs of co-operative Protestantism in the 

United States are the several dozens of state councils of churches (under 
various titles but strongly tending to undertake comprehensive programs 
of service in behalf of the constituent churches); some scores of full-fledged 
councils of churches in major cities and many hundreds of interchurch or- 
ganizations in smaller communities, less definite in form and under non- 
professional leadership. 

A recent study has discovered how generally the almost ubiquitous min- 
isters’ associations of smaller communities have undertaken more or less 
significant co-operative programs in behalf of their churches. In addition 
to this thousands of women’s interdenominational groups exist both in the 
larger and the smaller communities. 

Since the ecumenical movement recently began to enter the general 
consciousness of the American churches as the result of world conferences 
and the provisional World Council, many of these agencies have been 
actively engaged in reinterpreting the meanings of their work in terms of 
Christian unity. State and local councils which had previously avoided any 
confession of Christian unity as among their formal aims are now writing 
into their own constitutions the clause from the Federal Council constitution 
about expressing ‘‘the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian church.” 

The Joint Field Department of the national interchurch agencies re- 
cently adopted as its current slogan, ““Making Ecumenicity Local.”? These 
things are in the air. In the November, 1940, issue of The Federal Council 
Bulletin Dr. J. Quinter Miller, associate general secretary in charge of field 
promotion, calls on all local co-operative agencies to make ‘‘the achieve- 
ment of Christian community an explicitly recognized goal of co-operative 
organization.” He concludes: ‘“The concepts of a ‘world-Christian commu- 
nity’ should be used to leaven all these statements so that a clearer portrait 
of the part of the local, state, national and World Council in a common 
task will be apparent.” 


CLOSER UNITY IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Ast T’ Committee of the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America has been at work for several 
months studying possibilities of closer unity on the foreign mission field 
and, particularly, means of implementing the Madras findings on unity 
and the resolution of the younger churches calling for more decisive action 
on the part of the older churches in this behalf. 

An instalment of the Committee’s preliminary historical report, en- 
titled “Christian Unity and the Younger Churches,” was published in an 
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abbreviated form in the Summer, 1940, CHRISTENDOM (p. 412 f.) and a sec- 
ond historical section, surveying recent unity movements throughout the 
whole church in the years since the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences, 

appeared in condensed form in the Information Service for September 14, 

1940, under the title “Current Progress in Church Co-operation and Union: 

Factual Surveys.” 

The Committee’s final report was rendered to the two appointing bodies 
on February 20, 1941. It recommended: 

(1) The adoption by all constituent boards and churches of a “normative resolution” in 
response to the Madras appeal of the younger churches, assuring them of support in 
their efforts for greater unity; 

(2) Genuinely united administration of younger churches related to more than one parent 
church, in contrast to the continued separate functionings of denominational missions; 

(3) Experiments by mission boards in the United States in the united administration of 
united churches and of churches in selected areas; 

(4) The encouragement of the churches of South India “to consummate their union at an 
early date.” 


The increasingly exigent situation which Christian missions confront 


over a very large proportion of the foreign field makes immediate advance 
in unity not only timely but imperative. 


AID TO ORPHANED MISSIONS 


HE financial statement of the International Missionary Council of 

funds received in aid of one hundred twelve orphaned missions through- 
out the world to the end of 1941, shows receipts of approximately $400,000, 
more than $375,000 of which came from the United States. These amounts 
are clear and above the support of all regular work, and exclusive of over- 
head expenses which are charged to the regular budget of the International 
Missionary Council. This is a signal example of ecumenical practice. A 
need for $2,000,000 is anticipated during the coming year. 


ADAPTING THE ENGLISH CHURCHES TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


P TO the eve of the war the Extension Survey Committee of the 

Free Church Federal Council had been carrying on important 
surveys in the interest of adaptations of the churches to striking population 
changes which had been taking place in England. Important new concen- 
trations of population had been occurring in connection with the very 
extensive municipal and privately undertaken housing programs in 
England and Wales. One hundred and twenty new sites had been ac- 
quired by churches and many new buildings undertaken. The Commit- 
tee’s surveys were designed to direct church extension processes into sound 
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and co-operative directions. With the beginning of the war the com 
mandeering of materials and labor by the government brought the building 
campaign to an end. 

Meanwhile, the surveys had disclosed needs for readjustment of churches 
in areas of diminished populations, such as had long become familiar to 
American churchmen. For example, shifts of population in counties 
showing low population density had brought about the situation that 
there is a church building for every 325 persons. Baptist and Congrega- 
tional churches in these areas showed an average attendance of forty-one 
at Sunday morning services, and twenty-seven at church school services, 
while Methodist attendance was reported as still smaller. Baptists and 
Congregational memberships had shown appreciable losses over two 
decades in thirteen agricultural counties. Their church buildings provided 
sittings for six or seven times their present memberships. 

These returns suggest a great over-supply of separate parishes and 
church buildings in many sections. They also suggest that not all of the 
numerous church properties destroyed by bombing should be rebuilt as 
separate enterprises. Whether in war or in peace, vast demands for the 
replanning of church enterprises on co-operative and union lines imme- 
diately confront the churches of Great Britain as well as those of America. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE 


JOINT letter by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Cardinal 

Hinsley, Roman Catholic Primate of Britain, and the Reverend 

Walter Armstrong representing the Free Church Federal Council, appeared 
under this title in the London Times on December 21. The letter read: 


The present evils in the world are due to the failure of nations and peoples to carry out the 
laws of God. No permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the principles of the Christian 
religion are made the foundation of national policy and all social life. This involves regard- 
ing all nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. We accept the five 
points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out this principle. With these basic principles for the or- 
dering of international life we would associate the five standards by which economic situa- 
tions and proposals may be tested: 

(1) Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be abolished. 

(2) Every child, regardless of race or class, should have equal opportunities of education, 
suitable for the development of his peculiar capacities. 

(3) The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 

(4) The sense of a divine vocation must be restored to man’s daily work. 

(5) The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the whole human race, with 
due consideration for the needs of the present and future generations. 

We are confident that these principles would be accepted by the rulers and the statesmen 

throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations and be regarded as the true basis on which 

a lasting peace could be established. 


Such an ecumenical declaration of social convictions by representatives 
of the leading communions of Great Britain is of the highest significance. 


